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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG, 


= Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the School Directors’ Department 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation was held at Harrisburg, Febru- 
ary 6 and 7, the day and evening sessions 
in the assembly hall of the Technical High 
School, and those of Friday morning in the 
assembly hall of the Central High School. 

Messrs. James W. Howarth, treasurer, 
and Wm. M. Bowen, corresponding secre- 
tary, were early on duty registering dele- 
gates from different parts of the State. 

The President, Mr. J. Milton Lutz, of 
Llanerch, called the meeting to order and 
the devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. Thomas Reisch, pastor of the 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, Har- 
risburg. 

The address of welcome was by Hon. 
E. E. Beidleman, Senator from Dauphin 
county, who said he would send it to us, but 
has, we suppose, been too busy to do so. 

Mr. J. C. Brown, of Bloomsburg, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Directors’ Department, made fitting reply 
on behalf of the convention. 

A chorus of colored school children under 
the direction of Mr. John Scott sang Old 
Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Steal Away. This last number 
received more applause than any other on 
the programme. 

The President then presented Miss Myrtle 
M. Winchester to the delegates, as secretary 
of the National Kindergarten Association, 
of New York City. She requested the privi- 
lege of addressing the meeting for a few 
minutes on the advantages of kindergarten 
training to the child. After a few remarks 
she tried to withdraw, but a number of 
delegates took up the discussion and inter- 





esting testimonials of the success of kinder- 
gartens in their localities, were given by 
many present. 

Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, was then intro- 
duced who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. J. G. BECHT. 


If you will take a census of Pennsylvania 
you will notice that her greatness is computed 
in terms of material things. We add together 
the value of her mines, her factories, her rail- 
roads, her oil and gas wells and, when we con- 
template the total of millions of dollars we are 
apt to say that Pennsylvania is a great Com- 
monwealth because she is great in material 
things. But in this calculation the most vital 
asset has been overlooked, the asset without 
which the fires in her factories would be 
drawn, her chimneys would be smokeless and 
her forests as uninhabited as the desert. That 
asset is the childhood of Pennsylvania and 
without it no people can become great or long 
maintain high national standing. 

The greatest peril of the French nation, as 
we are told by political economists, lies in her 
decreasing birth rate; and so concerned are 
her statesmen in regard to this that every ef- 
fort is made to conserve human life, no matter 
how low the condition or unfortunate the cir- 
cumstances from which it issues. It is in the 
interest of the million and a half of the chil- 
dren of this Commonwealth that you are as- 
sembled on this occasion and it is upon a 
single phase of the many with which you are 
concerned that I shall speak for a very few 
moments. 

A noted writer once declared that the first 
requisite of success is to be a good animal. 
We are told that life depends upon the liver. 
This statement is true whether we consider 
it a fatuous pleasantry referring to the organ 
within the body of the personality that per- 
vades it. A jaundiced liver means a jaundiced 
mind. A defective bodily organ subtracts from 
man’s efficiency. An impaired nervous system 
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means an impairment of normal thought, feel- 
ing and will power. We all know how illness 
affects us and those about us. We cannot do 
our work well. We are worried and anxious 
when our friends are sick. When our chil- 
dren have toothache or headache, not to speak 
of the more serious ailments, we suffer with 
them and when we suffer we cannot do our 
best work no matter what that work may be. 
Illness of whatever kind means loss of energy, 
loss of time and is very expensive. We have 
just awakened to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the ills that affect mankind are 
easily preventable. In the not distant future, 
let us hope, we shall employ physicians not to 
heal our infirmities but rather to prevent us 
from getting sick. The time will come when 
it will be a disgrace to be sick, at least sick of 
a disease that is easily preventable. Medical 
science has made tremendous advances. The 
discovery of the germ theory and the relation 
of sunlight, fresh air and cleanliness to vari- 
ous forms of diseases has well nigh revolu- 
tionized the practice of medicine. The aver- 
age of human life has been extended and, if 
we will put into practice the things we actu- 
ally know, we shall not drop out of active 
service at seventy-five, but shall be in the very 
prime of life at that time. 

Japan, so lately out of barbarism, taught the 
world a lesson in her war with Russia some 
years ago. Her method of caring for the sick 
and wounded on the battle field was a splen- 
did object lesson. Proper sanitation reduced 
the ravages of war to a marvelous extent. A 
splendid example of what proper sanitation 
does is found in the redemption of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone from those intolerable condi- 
tions that made the French pay such a heavy 
toll in loss of life when they attempted to 
build the canal. That tremendous project 
under American energy and ingenuity will be 
successful largely because the American Sani- 
tary Engineer gave himself over first to mak- 
ing the place fit for human beings. Proper 
sanitary conditions minister not only to physi- 
cal health but to mental and moral health as 
well. Ninety cases out of every one hundred 
involving discipline in the school arise from a 
mental condition superinduced by some physi- 
cal trouble. Some time ago a teacher reported 
a boy who had been giving all sorts of trou- 
ble. He was not vicious, still he was a dis- 
turbing element,—ill tempered, morose and 
inattentive, being unable to keep his mind on 
anything for more than a minute or two at 
a time. One evening the teacher, in a confi- 
dential talk with him, asked him why it was 
he behaved as he did. His reply was char- 
acteristic. He said: “I am so hungry I can- 
not sit still.” Investigation proved that the 
family was very poor and that this boy with 
other children in the family were all suffering 
from insufficient food. When proper and 
nutritious food was supplied, the boy’s be- 
havior changed. 

Recently a superintendent made an investi- 
gation into the case of a group of children 
whose behavior and progress in the school 
was very much below what was ordinarily 
expected of normal children. After a careful 
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investigation of the matter, it was found 
that all of them were suffering from mal- 
nutrition. It appeared they were supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of food but the 
quality was such that it did not nourish their 
bodies. 

It may not be possible for school directors 
to inquire into such conditions of health as I 
have indicated, but there is one practical field 
on which they can enter and give a large 
measure of service. The scientific require- 
ments for light, floor and air space, heat and 
ventilation have ‘been clearly determined. 
Each pupil is entitled to 200 cu. ft. of air 
space, 15 sq. ft. of floor space and to a 
lighting area that is not less than one-fifth of 
the floor area.. Investigation shows with re- 
spect to lighting that in a very large number 
of buildings the lighting area is clearly insuffi- 
cient. It is nothing short of criminal to re- 
quire a pupil to use his eyes under conditions 
of insufficient light. The effect is not only 
upon the eyes but it reaches farther than that. 
Studying under poor light produces first dizzi- 
ness, then fatigue and finally headache. Under 
such conditions no pupil can do good work. 
It is equally important that the school room 
should be properly ventilated. Fresh air costs 
nothing, but proper applicances to admit fresh 
air and to force out the foul air cost money 
and effort in the proper management of them. 
If we wish to get the best work out of our 
children, we must surround them with the 
best physical environment. Fresh air is closely 
related to a fresh mind, to progress and to 
success. Foul air is conducive to catarrhal 
and pulmonary diseases. Foul air is the con- 
dition under which contagious’ diseases spread. 
Lack of humidity in the air means enlarged 
tonsils and generally nervous and anzmic 
conditions. 

Two things the director can do in this 
direction: 1. He can investigate. 2. He can 
co-operate. To investigate means simply to 
make inquiry as to whether the physical en- 
vironment is such that pupils and teacher can 
give their best service. If conditions are not 
favorable, then the director can co-operate 
with all the forces in the community to bring 
about a reform in those things that will make 
for greater efficiency. 


STATE CERTIFICATES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 


Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, of Chester, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Department, read 
the following in suggestion for further 
legislation: 

That provision of the Code which prevents 
graduates of city training schools—except in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh—from taking 
their examinations for the permanent certifi- 
cate until after not less than two years’ ex- 
perience, is insulting to city high schools and 
damaging to education in the cities of Penn- 
sylvania. It is in striking contrast to the lax 
standards still allowed in the State Normal 
Schools. High school graduates must defer 
all examinations until two years after they 
have graduated, while normal school gradu- 
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ates are given permanent certificates on their 
records as teachers without a single examina- 
tion after graduation. Is this just to the 
cities ? 

This provision of the law bears evidence 
of having been designed to favor the State 
Normal Schools, and has succeeded admir- 
ably. New dormitories and dining halls—all 
to be purchased by the State in the near future 
—have been erected, new instructors added, 
and an air of satisfaction seems to pervade 
all these schools. They still examine students 
annually, still promote them with one defici- 
ency, still go through the form of State exam- 
inations, and still have unique support from 
the State Board of Education. 

The city training schools, on the other hand, 
seem to have no support in the State Board 
from those who should be their friends, so per- 
meating and powerful are the normal school 
interests. Our training classes in Chester 
have dwindled, and some of the very best of 
our younger teachers do not feel able to pre- 
pare for examination in so many subjects, 
some of which they have never studied at all, 
and at the same time do justice to their teach- 
ing. Five of the nine high school subjects 
required are scientific, and no credit is given 
for any foreign language. If this is progress, 
it is at least revolutionary. Our Chester girls 
do not know what to make of so rigorous an 
imposition, and the records of last summer’s 
examinations in the twenty-six examination 
districts would seem to show that others are 
discouraged too. In the whole State twenty- 
eight candidates received the certificate last 
year. The district comprising Chester, Dela- 
ware and Philadelphia counties had its proper 
share among the- twenty-six districts—one 
successful candidate. 

Many of our brightest girls in Chester can- 
not afford to go to the State Normal Schools, 
and it should not be necessary. The standard 
of academic education in the city high schools 
of Pennsylvania, as a class, is in advance of 
that maintained by the State Normal Schools, 
as a class, though there seem to be prominent 
educators in Pennsylvania who do not appreci- 
ate the progress of the last twenty years in 
public school education in thi sState. Which 
rank higher as college preparatory schools? 
The normal schools cannot maintain their 
assumed superiority until they refuse to ad- 
mit as students any who are not at least 
graduates of third-class high schools, and un- 
til standard colleges begin to recognize nor- 
mal school work as of collegiate grade. 

It seems to me that any district of the 
second class, maintaining high school and 
training-school courses approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, should at least 
be allowed the privilege of annual State ex- 
aminations during the course, at convenient 
centres, or else be given the same privilege of 
issuing local permanent certificates that first- 
class districts now have. If the cities are to 
have a standard training course, it ought in 
my judgment to be two years in length, in- 
cluding half a year of practice teaching. We 
in Chester are willing to accede to any reason- 
able demand in this direction. 
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I am not unmindful of the noble mission of 
the State Normal Schools or of their historic 
place in Pennsylvania education. My criti- 
cisms of them are uttered with regret, and 
only with the purpose of bringing relative 
merits into clearer light. The high schools 
and city training schools of Pennsylvania are 
better than the Code recognizes them to be, 
and justice will not be done until their true 
status is recognized. 


<> 
ee 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








bie session of Thursday afternoon was 

called to order by the President, who 
said that the Governor was unavoidably de- 
tained, and hoped to address the Conven- 
tion later, which, however, he was not able 
to do. Dr. Dixon, Commissioner of 
Health, felt that he ought to go to Mt. 
Alto with a Legislative Committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose from whom he 
hoped to secure a recommendation favor- 
able to a State Appropriation for that in- 
stitution, a project very near to Dr. 
Dixon’s heart. 

President J. Milton Lutz, of Llanerch, 
then delivered his address to the Depart- 
ment. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


£-hool Directors of P nnsylvania: It is, 
I assure you, a pleasure for me to greet 
you here in thi. Convention, to meet the 
men who are giving of the best they have 
to the administration, support, and better- 
ment of the schools of this great Keystone 
State, with its wonderful and diversified 
interests. We may make iron and steel 
for a living, but we are making the nations 
of the World talk of our vocation. We 
were among the pioneers in many of the 
great industries of the country; to-day we 
stand among the masters of many of them. 
We were the pioneers for free schools; 
men of this state stood head and shoulders 
above the other states of the Union along 
educational lines; and to-day, notwith- 
standing any argument to the contrary, we 
are second to none in educational develop- 
ment. 

Education means possibilities, power and 
place. So it gives me pleasure to stand 
before the men who are in this business, 
and I certainly appreciate the honor of 
presiding over this Convention of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania. I deem it one 
of the highest honors, if not the greatest 
honor, that has ever been accorded to me. 

I am satisfied that these conventions 
have been a great benefit to the directors 
who have attended them. They are better 
directors for having attended, and I trust 
you will return to your homes enthusiastic 
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in your work and for your work as direc- 
tors. We are here for the purpose of 
getting education ourselves; and that we 
may better help the cause of education in 
our several districts, I trust that every 
school director present will get into the 
spirit of this occasion. 

Among the ideas in my mind that I wish 
to leave with you is that you represent the 
children of this state. The Children! Give 
them the best you can. Give yourself, 
without concern as to their college, aca- 
demic or high school education. If I under- 
stand it correctly, of the children of our 
State scarcely one in twenty enters the 
high school, and not one in fifty enters 
college. Look well to the education of the 
nineteen and the forty-nine. They will 
in all probability go through life with the 
education you provide for them. -Look 
well to the fundamentals, and, if possible, 
see that the children are well grounded in 
them. Have them trained toward high 
standards, right ideals and lofty methods; 
to a sense of justice and right living. Set 
the standards high and bring the grades 
up to the standards. Thus and thus only 
shall we get in the next and future genera- 
tions better farmers, more skilled craft- 
men, more thorough business men, and 
thus citizens with nobler impulses and 
higher aspirations and—quite as important 
—better wives for all these and better 
mothers for generations yet unborn. 

The task we are to work out is our 
school system, so that it may perform its 
greatest functions of producing an edu- 
cated, self-supporting citizenship trained 
for life’s work and its purposes, thus mak- 
ing a people self-confident and symmet- 
rically developed, as well as the _ best 
equipped for the real war, the war for 
public efficiency which we must all fight 
whether we will or not. 

This is the greatest country in the world 
for individual opportunity, yet statistics 
show that only seven men in one hundred 
at the age of fifty have been fortunate 
enough to lay by for old age, the remain- 
ing nimety-three being supported by their 
children or the state. Lack of proper 
training certainly has much to do with this. 

Do not permit public opinion or senti- 
ment to get you into the frame of mind 
that prevailed in a certain school district 
where the farmers wanted to improve the 
breed of their horses. They clubbed to- 
gether and purchased a fine stallion at a 
cost of $3,500. Being a fine horse he 
needed a first-class groom. The farmers 
accordingly hired a man at $75 per month 
and board to care for the horse. About 


that time these same citizens reauired a 
new school teacher to train their children 
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properly, to equip them as citizens of this 
great Commonwealth. After much bicker- 
ing they hired a frivolous young woman 
from the city because they could get her 
for $30 per month without board—and the 
joke was not on the teacher. 

At the present time State appropriations 
for asylums and penitentiaries are far in 
excess of those for education and the pub- 
lic uplift. How long shall we last when 
we continue to spend as much more in pro- 
portion for unfortunates than we do to 
make citizens? 

I want to congratulate you upon the un- 
selfish manner in which you are perform- 
ing your stewardship to the people. Your 
work is the highest patriotism. You are 
building not for to-day, but for the future. 
Nowhere in greater degree reposes the 
future integrity of the commonwealth than 
with you. Safely and securely does it rest, 
inspired ever as you are by the magnitude 
of the trust, influenced only by the thought 
of lifting up and carrying forward the 
work so splendidly begun in the years past, 
and which is bearing such rich fruit in the 
lives and conditions of our people. A 
mighty Commonwealth, second only to a 
sister state in the number of its school 
children, with about one and one-half mil- 
lions enrolled, with possibly forty thousand 
teachers, one of the first states to establish 
public schools, and whose system has been 
extensively copied by other states, Penn- 
sylvania is filled with gladness and intelli- 
gence because of that wonderful system 
of free education of which you directors 
are the trustees. 

During the spring of 1907 I left this 
city with the Appropriations Committee of 
the Legislature for Pittsburgh, that busy 
city in the western part of our state, for 
the purpose of visiting all institutions ap- 
plying for state aid, and investigating 
their needs and requirements. We spent 
several days visiting the hospitals, blind 
asylum, schools for educating the deaf and 
dumb, the Western Penitentiary and the 
home for destitute children. On that trip 
we saw much of the Smoky City, its indus- 
tries and business activities. We saw the 
hordes of foreigners of almost every tongue 
driven by their taskmasters. I heard the 
vile oath and scathing denunciation of 
these drivers of the herd of illiterate and 
unlearned labor, much of it the off-scour- 
ings of semi-civilization. I saw the black, 
slimy, stained and discolored waters of the 
river, made so by the stirring activity and 
in harmony with the workmen on the 
shore. We saw the homes of these work- 
men and the neighborhoods in which they 
live. We saw the slums of that great city, 
all of which impress one with the need of 
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education and its uplifting power and pos- 
sibilities. We saw the suffering in the 
hospitals from misfortune and disease. 
We saw the hardened criminals in the 
Western Penitentiary serving terms for 
crimes against their state and humanity. 
We saw the suffering children in the hos- 
pital wards, victims very often of crimes 
of their parents against the laws of human- 
ity, which education would do much to 
obliterate. At last we were taken to the 
top of the mountain overlooking the city, 
to a Tuberculosis Hospital. Here we saw 
the Consumptive in all stages, a heart- 
rending scene. From that elevation I 
looked over that great city with its wonder- 
ful industries and activities, the whirl of the 
railway trains moving in and out of the 
city, and the activity on her rivers. From 
that eminence I saw all over that city the 
towers, the steeples and the domes of her 
churches; as well as all over the city their 
school buildings and institutions of learn- 
ing. And against that awful background 
of ignorance and crime and suffering, I 
could look up and say, “The Church of 
God and the Public School shall be for 
the saving of this people.” These are the 
mightly uplifting powers of civilization, 
and you men have much to do with their 
success along educational lines. Your 
work lies all about you. May you do it ‘so 
well that others will delight to tell the 
story of your service to humanity. Thank- 
ing you again for your attention, and the 
honor conferred upon me, I close, trusting 
this convention may be of benefit to us all. 

The next address of the afternoon was 
by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


ADDRESS OF STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The fountain- 
head of power in Pennsylvania school 
affairs is the Board of School Directors. 
In addressing the school directors I wish 
to call attention to a thing that is funda- 
mental to securing good schools. Good 
schools cost money. And the question al- 
ways is, Where shall we get enough 
money to make good schools better and to 
raise poor schools to the normal standard? 
There are five sources of money for school 
purposes: 

1. The State appropriation. 

2. A “School Fund,” which is a large 
factor in some states of this Union, al- 
though a factor not yet felt in Pennsyl- 
vania; but as you are to hear about it from 
someone else this afternoon, J shall not go 
into that. 

3. Local taxation. 

4. Revenue from the National Govern- 
ment for school purposes. 
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5. Private bequests. Some of you may 
smile at this, until you think of the quarter 
of a million dollars given to the city of 
Pittsburgh to improve the schools of that 
city, the interest of which is devoted to 
sending teachers to summer schools. When 
you think of Philadelphia, that recently got 
a bequest of over one million dollars for a 
teachers’ retirement fund, this last source 
of revenue for school purposes is not to 
be despised or neglected. In some districts 
bequests have built school houses and 
bought apparatus. I wish we could make 
it impossible for a rich man to die in any 
community without willing some money 
for the education of the children (ap- 
plause). 

Have you heard of the Page Bill which 
is now before the United States Senate, 
unless it was passed within the last two or 
three days? Those back of that bill still 
hope it will become a law, and if the Na- 
tional Government passes that bill it will 
give us a source of income to be devoted 
to solving the problems of vocational edu- 
cation. If the bill is enacted into law, we 
will have in the year 1913, $2,077,000, and 
that amount will be increased from year 
to year until 1921. The amount given by 
the National Government for school pur- 
poses will then have reached the magnifi- 
cent sum of $14,000,000 every year. 

It is easy to ridicule this movement for 
vocational education. Some one has said 
that all they hear of in Iowa nowadays is 
corn-growing and corn contests. Another 
person said that the educational aim in 
Iowa is to grow corn, to feed hogs, to get 
more money to buy more land, to raise 
more corn, to feed more hogs, to get more 
money, to buy more land, and so on ad 
infinitum. If that were all that is to come 
from vocational education, I would not 
work much with the National Government 
for the Page Bill. I look for higher and 
better results than mere corn-growing and 
increased income to come from vocational 
education, things which can not be meas- 
ured in mere dollars or by business stand- 
ards. This magnificent technical high 
school is an effort in the direction of voca- 
tional training that is meeting with a 
splendid response in Harrisburg. I am 
looking for the day when similar results 
will be had over the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania in the direction of agriculture 
and domestic art and the making of homes 
as well as technically trained young men. 
If you know a Congressman, write to him 
to-day before you go to sleep, urging him 
to work for the Page Bill, so that this 
boom for vocational education may become 
a reality at the present session of .Con- 


gress. 
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Another source of school revenue is 
local taxation. In Pennsylvania this is 
the largest source. We may as well face 
the alternative now. Boards of Educa- 
tion can only go as far as the tax payers 
are willing they shall go. They can not 
make the schools better than the people 
wish them to be. I have in my mind’s eye 
two boroughs in Pennsylvania where a 
school loan was defeated by popular vote. 
School conditions there are intolerable but 
they are simply up to the dividing line be- 
tween what the people will tolerate and 
what they will vote down at the Novem- 
ber election. 

In spending the people’s money we are 
apt to be carried away by roseate imagin- 
ings. There is now being agitated the 
question of the State publication of text- 
books. Those who have charge of this 
measure ought not to be carried away by 
statements in the newspapers. For in- 
stance, a Philadelphia newspaper said that 
the State could save a million and a half 
dollars annually by this method. Now, 
Pennsylvania spent last year only $889,000 
for text-books. The year before the bill 
amounted to $886,000. How you can save 
a million and a half dollars out of an ex- 
penditure of $900,000 is a problem of high 
finance too deep for a school master to 
understand. News recently came from 
California that the state publication of 
text-books, which was there a constitu- 
tional provision, and was tried for twenty 
years, has been stricken out of the State 
Constitution. I do not say that this con- 
demns absolutely the State publication of 
text-books, but we should study the experi- 
ence of states from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific before plunging into waters too 
deep to allow us to get back to a safe 
landing place. 

One problem which I wish we could 
solve along rational lines is that of the 
professional training of teachers in the 
larger cities. A Philadelphia newspaper 
lately said that it costs that city $1,000 per 
year each for training male teachers for 
that city. From what I have been able to 
find out from a high authority, it does not 
cost Philadelphia much less than $1,000 
per year for every male teacher they are 
training for the public schools. Along 
this line there are things to be investigated. 
We want to solve this problem along ra- 
tional lines and in conformity with what 
the tax-payers are willing to sanction. 
When a new thing is proposed we are apt 
to attach a balloon to it and up it goes. 
It looks very attractive up there in the air, 
but we have got to bring it down to terra 
firma and let it face local taxation. 

The last source of revenue for school 
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purposes is local taxation. When our 
present Constitution was adopted the Leg- 
islature appropriated $1,000,000 annually 
for school purposes, which was then 
thought to be very liberal. To-day that 
sounds like ancient history. There has 
been increase after increase until now the 
appropriation has reached the magnificent 
sum of fifteen million dollars and I hope 
the end is not yet. But my word of warn- 
ing is along the lines of enlightenment. 
Fifteen million dollars looks like a large 
sum of money, and there is a tendency 
to chip away a little here and a little there 
without the people knowing it. When the 
State appropriation was Se the 
salaries of County Superintendents were — 
a separate item. To-day it is taken out 
of the $15,000,000. We are to have as- 
sistant county superintendents, which may 
chip away about $130,000 more. The ques- 
tion I want to put up to the Directors is, 
Shall we further diminish the $15,000,000 
by taking the salaries of the assistant 
county superintendents out of that amount. 
or will this convention stand for an addi- 
tion to the $15,000,000 sufficient to cover 
the salaries of the assistant county superin- 
tendents ? 

To-day the state aid to students in nor- 
mal schools amounts to $600,000. That is 
another chip from the $15,000,000. Phil- 
adelphia conceived the idea that it was not 
getting justice on that account, and so the 
State Legislature put a clause into the 

eneral appropriation bill that chips away 
Case. 

There was a time when we gave $50,000 
to township high schools. The appropria- 
tion for township high schools now amounts 
to $550,000. In the House, last term, I 
had $100,000 added to the $15,000,000 in 
order to give more liberal:y to the Boards 
that must pay for the tuition of non-resi- 
dent pupils. But this increase was stricken 
out in the Senate and the appropriation 
was left at $15,000,000. 

Every one of these objects was legiti- 
mate. I would not for a moment reduce 
these amounts, but I would provide for 
them otherwise. We are robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. How much should we take 
away from the $15,000,000, which ought to 
go to the common schools, and give to 
other purposes. It is all right to chip away 
from the pyramid if we keep adding to it 
equal amounts. The Tax Commission, 
which has been working on that question, 
recommends the addition of $5,000,000 to 
the $15,000,000. Will you support the Tax 
Commission to that extent? 

Ordinarily “reform” legislation means 
making the other fellow pay the taxes. 
Now the cry for better schools and the 
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cry for that sort of “reform” legislation 
often come from the same lips. If the best 
is not too good for our children, we must 
face the question of increased revenues 
from some source; and if the increased 
revenues are provided by the Legislature, I 
think we can get enough to cover the pro- 
gressive measures proposed. 

The people interested in vocational edu- 
cation are trying to get from the Legisla- 
ture enough to make a beginning along 
that line. The Code gives directors the 
power to make the school house a social 
center. Let us not go crazy on that idea. 
I recently heard an eloquent speech from 
the President of the University of Wyom- 
ing who said that the school houses should 
be used for all sorts of public purposes. 
A missionary from that state recently ex- 
hibited a photograph of the evening pro- 
gram at a certain school. It read: “At 
the school house on Sunday evening, 
preaching at 7 o'clock, dancing at 9 
o’clock and a poker game at 11 o'clock.” 
If that is not carrying the social center 
idea to extremes I do not know what I am 
talking about. 

The last Legislature put confidence in 
the common sense of the directors. It 
gave the directors powers such as no 
school boards ever before enjoyed. I ap- 
peal to the directors to use the discretion- 
ary powers they have. Last year we 
heard an eloquent criticism of the trans- 
portation of pupils. The newspapers were 
full of it. It had hardly appeared in print 
before we received a letter asking whether 
a certain man living near a school house 
might move to a distance of more than 
two miles in order to receive the pay for 
taking his children to school. He wanted 
to give his horses something to do during 
the winter. A learned judge has just de- 
cided that the courts can not enforce the 
free transporation of any pupils. The 
judge said that this is a discretionary 
power of a board. We will have to leave 
that question to the common sense of the 
directors. 

What I plead for to-day is your help in 
getting the appropriation increased, and 
help in securing the passage of the Page 
Bill. But above all else t ind for the 
exercise of common sense in carrying out 
the provisions of the Code which has put 
almost unbounded power into the hands of 
Boards of Directors. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


On motion of Secretary Bowen the 
Chair was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to take up the matter of a State 
Appropriation of $20,000,000 with the 
Legislature. Passed. 
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On motion of the same gentleman the 
Chair was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to inform the proper per- 
sons in Congress as to the action of this 
Convention on the Page Bill. Passed. 

The President appointed the following 
a committee to perform both the above 
functions: Hugh B. Eastburn, Isaac Gar- 
rett, F. R. Stotler. 


SOME RESULTS OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


In the absence of Dr. Dixon, whose 
name was on this programme for the 
afternoon, Dr. Royer, of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, addressed .the Directors. 
He gave statistics of the 1911-1912 medi- 
cal inspection. 

Medical inspection was carried on in about 
750 districts, about 145,000 pupils being ex- 
amined. There were 111,000 pupils found de- 
fective in some particular. Defective vision 
was the most common defect discovered. 
Defective right eye 24 per cent., defective 
left eye rather more than this. Defective 
breathing came next, with 11,000 pupils unable 
There were 49,000 having defective teeth; 
36,000 with enlarged tonsils, large enough to 
need the attention of the family physician; 
12,000 had enlarged cervical glands, either 
from bad teeth or sore throat. Tuberculosis 
of the lungs was discovered in 168 cases. The 
examining physicians could not go as far as 
was really necessary,/in order to make a 
thorough examination for tuberculosis. It 
was desired not to shock the pupils by the 
removal of their clothing. The examination 
for tuberculosis was therefore limited to in- 
quiry into physical conditions—loss of weight, 
sputum, etc. These 168 do not begin to rep- 
resent one-tenth of the cases of tuberculosis 
in the schools. In many cases not diagnosed 
definitely as tuberculosis the examiner thought 
best to send letters to parents to advise a 
more thorough examination by the family 
physician. There were 38,000 pupils with one 
defect; 11,000 had four defects; 6,000 
more than four defects. 

The examiners made a sanitary inspection 
at the same time. Out of 3,572 schools ex- 
amined, 536 were found to be unsanitary. 
The examinations were made by the doctors 
of the local districts, and were not severe. 
The greatest insanitary defect was in the out- 
buildings. The most noted defect was in 
the approaches to the privies of the rural 
schools. In one-third of the fourth-class dis- 
tricts 748 violated the law by not providing 
screened approaches. In 1,138 cases there 
was no dividing fence between double privies ; 
1,190 were unclean; 1,065 showed no attempt 
at using lime or other antiseptic; and 962 
were overflowing, and in abominable condition. 

The water supply in many cases was dan- 
gerous. The wells were located near privies, 
or so situated as to receive barnyard drain- 
age, etc. 

The most unsanitary conditions in school 
rooms relate to the water. In 2,300 cases 
there were no individual drinking cups. Iu 
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1,700 cases there was an open pail on the shelf 
containing the drinking water. The pupils 
dipped their hands into the pails when they 
reached for a drink. 

In only a small number of rooms were 
there conveniences for washing hands. after 
going to stool. We are going on, day after 
day, not allowing the children to wash their 
hands on returning to class. Schools should 
be fitted up at least as well as cigar factories 
where basins, situated between the toilet 
rooms and the work benches, allow of the 
workers washing their hands. Individual 
towels should be provided. 

One complaint received by the Department 
was from the patrons of a new school build- 
ing which had remained without a closet for 
three months. A member of the board in- 
formed us that a closet was really not neces- 
sary—as there was an open tract of woodland 
nearby! 

We must recognize the splendid manner 
in which the teachers have co-operated with 
the Department. In every instance we noti- 
fied the parents of the children through the 
teachers as to defects in the pupils. These 
reports were made out in duplicate. One 
copy was kept in the schoolroom. We asked 
the teacher to return it at the end of the 
term with information as to the results. We 
have received 70,000 replies. Many teachers 
gave us their impressions as to the results. 
Out of the 70,000 cases, the teachers report 
12,000 as greatly improved in health because 
of assistance rendered to the children. In 
42,000 cases nothing was done; so the teachers 
report. Of the defects remedied, 3,000 pupils 
were fitted with glasses; 8,000 had mouths at- 
tended to; and 2,600 had tonsils removed. 
Even improvement in general nutrition was 
reported in 1,100 instances. 

As to sanitary conditions we have not quite 
as good a report to make. In several instances 
the authorities improved conditions before 
inspection was completed. One district re- 
ports, as a consequence of inspection, the 
abolition of dry dusting, the installation of 
paper towels, and drinking fountains, sanitary 
closets, individual drinking cups, water casks 
with faucets, pan of water on each stove, 
jackets on stoves, additional windows to com- 
ply with the 20 per cent. law. Parents seem 
to appreciate medical inspection, for the pupils 
do go to their family doctors. Even the 
children themselves do so. A girl of twelve 
wrote us that it was unnecessary for us to 
send a notice to her parents, as the operation 
was over at the time of writing. About the 
same conditions prevail in second and third 
class districts. 

The question is sometimes asked, What 
does this inspection cost? The cost last year 
for the first inspection was 17 cents per pupil. 
The Department had to pay this out of its 
own funds. They paid Seno for a single- 
room school, $4.00 per room for a three-room 
building; and $4:00 per room for a multiple 
room school. An examiner can earn between 


9 and 4 o’clock about $10 per day. The cost 
of examination is about 17 cents per pupil, as 
has been said. It will cost about $75,000 to 
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make a complete inspection in the third- and 
fourth-class districts. 


Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, followed in an ad- 
dress to the convention upon the 


TESTS OF EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


It is nonesense, in talking to this Associa- 
tion, to remind you that we are passing 
through a period of educational change an 
much criticism. In the ordinary community 
the teacher or director is generally “up a 
tree” because of some energetic reformer. 
The question given to me is, What is all this 
criticism about? what is its basis? This is 
my text—not school efficiency in general, but 
the Course of Study in particular. 

The individual parent judges the school 
largely by the reports sent home from the 
school. These often give a false impression. 
Some years ago I made a test with between 
200 and 300 teachers. I marked a set of 
arithmetic papers, checking the errors with 
an “X,” and then asked the teachers to give 
an estimate of the correctness of the papers. 
The marking ranged from 8 per cent. to 90 
per cent. for the same papers, depending on 
the difference in the teachers’ ideas and the 
value attached to mechanical errors. 

It is a strange thing that in every depart- 
ment of human endeavor we have standards 
of efficiency except in education. Tests made 
at the University have given us facts that 
compel attention; and as a result I want to 
give you two or three bases for determining 
the usefulness of the material in our courses 
of study. 

One point of view has already been pre- 
sented. Why is there so much diversity in 
courses of study? At one time it was be- 
cause we were passing through a period of 
change; but the time has come when we are 
being criticized in the popular periodicals 
for our sins of omission. The reason why 
we must have new things is on account of the 
social, economical and moral changes that are 
going on. I wish I had time to impress on 
you the sum total of the changes going on. 
We have education much as it was 100 years 
ago. We have the same ideals but are told 
that their realization is not effective. We 
have always held to the idea that good 
health and good citizenship are the aim of 
the schools. We have assumed that a purely 
academic training would prepare pupils for 
life. One cause of dissatisfaction at present 
is the fact that we realize we can not depend 
on general education as a preparation for life, 
but must have special education. The idea, 
“First the man, then the worker,” is no 
longer tenable. We now realize that the most 
certain way to get the man is to get the spe- 
cific man you want. So the first test of the 
course of study is, “Does it contain what 
makes for efficiency?” We have now turned 
our attention to text-books and estimated the 
amount of material contained which makes 
for efficiency, health, good citizenship, etc. 

The first criticism against the course of 
study is that it does not contain material 
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which relates to the aims for which the 
schools exist. Is it not wrong that in a 
democracy “equal rights” is not taught at 
all? The doctrine which is opposed to indi- 
vidual self-interest and graft. Where is that 
doctrine emphasized in our histories? It is 
absolutely fundamental, and should be taught 
year in and year out. You know how strong 
the force of individual experience is to other 
lives. The Scriptures emphasize it most 
beautifully, “Line upon line, precept upon 
precept,” etc. Health, good citizenship, good 
morals, can not be ground into a character 
with a little formal study. Year after year, 
day after day, class after class, should add 
to an accumulating mass of incentives toward 
right living, as in life we have tendencies 
toward evil. Is there in the course of study 
material to teach the things we Americans 
ought to know? 

Another very simple test of the efficiency 
of the material in academic studies is this, 
“That material is most useful which is useful 
in the most many-sided way.” For instance, 
the fact that the British left Boston when 
guns were trained on the city from the oppo- 
site hills explains every camp in history. 
army must keep near its base of supplies. 
Napoleon’s Russian camp, and thousands of 
others are explained by this one fact. If we 
ever have uniform courses of study it will 
pose be in minor facts but uniformity in basic 
acts. 

Another test is that of frequency of oc- 
currence in everyday life. We have been too 
much influenced by the training of the past 
in the idea that education is not related to 
life. The things to be emphasized in the 
course are the things that occur in daily life. 
Take local geography, for instance. The ten- 
dency here is to over-emphasize the local 
community. And yet which do we meet with 
most often in the papers—Canton or the name 
of some little community near at hand? Is it 
not true that it is the name of the more dis- 


tant place? Unless we are agents or clerks - 


in a railroad office we would never know of 
these little towns. What really counts in 
education is many-sided usefulness, and what 
is useful in everyday life. 


A STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


Hon. Dimner Beeber, of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, was to have addressed 
the Directors’ Association, but being unable 
to attend he was represented by Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, who made the following 
address on the subject announced. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: As we are organ- 
ized in Pennsylvania the education of every 
child is contingent on a static fiscal policy. 
A crisis may arrive any day in the life of the 
State, just as in the lives of individuals, when 
it may not be possible for the Commonwealth 
to make appropriations to the schools, in 
which case every child would be injured and 
the issue would be left in a very uncertain 
state. Once or twice this has happened. Once 
the floods of the heavens broke loose and 
devastated millions of dollars worth of prop- 
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erty and cost many lives. Still later, a similar 
occasion arose when we were facing an in- 
dustrial crisis in the coal regions. It is easy 
to see how it might be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for the State to be able to send the annual 
increment to your districts. It would be wise 
to have in the vaults of the Commonwealth 
a fund, the income of which would take 
care of the education of our children should 
a crisis arise. 

Under the present conditions of the assess- 
ment of property, it is impossible in some 
districts, to get sufficient funds for the 
schools. These are our “poor” districts. If 
any children in the Commonwealth need your 
sympathy and support they are the children 
located where it is hard for the Common- 
wealth to reach them with educational oppor- 
tunities. 

In the matter of the method of distribution 
of the appropriation which you employ in a 
Commonwealth like Pennsylvania, with its 
large cities and its sparsely settled mountain 
valleys, it is impossible for anyone to dis- 
tribute the funds equitably throughout the 
Commonwealth. The present provisions of 
the Code probably come as near to it as pos- 
sible. Here are twenty-one reasons why no 
man can make an equitable distribution. 

The purpose of a fund is to insure a con- 
tinuous and stable educational appropriation 
to the children of the State; to relieve the 
burden on the poorer districts; to take care 
of those districts which find themselves suffer- 
ing from lack of educational facilities and to 
whom some aid might come from this fund. 

While this idea has just been embodied in 
the Code, it is not new in the history of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. In 1786, Pennsylva- 
nia passed an act setting aside 60,000 acres of 
unappropriated state lands to endow the pub- 
lic schools. These lands were sold—what be- 
came of the money? Ask the winds which 
wildly sweep around. Why don’t we get that 
money that we are entitled to, and have been 
for a hundred years, and which has in some 
way or other dropped below the financial 
horizon? 

In 1831, the Legislature followed the sug- 
gestion of Governor Heister, and passed an 
act providing for a permanent school fund 
three years before the Act of 1834 was passed. 
In the year when the Public School System 
was established this fund amounted to one 
and a half million dollars, and in the report 
of the State Superintendent for 1870-1871 this 
statement is made: “No money in a State 
Fund in this Commonwealth.” What became 
of that million and a half dollars which was 
in the State Treasury in 1834? Might it be 
well to appoint a committee to investigate? 

In establishing such a fund we are trying 
to equalize educational opportunity in this 
State, and especially to promote agricultural 
and industrial education in the Common- 
wealth. I can see nothing more needed to- 
day. I am ashamed of the company Penn- 
sylvania finds herself in in this respect. 
Alaska has no school fund. Arizona has no 
school fund—she is too young in statehood. 
We are in that class. The District of Colum- 
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bia has no school fund because she lives on 
the favor of Congress, and when Congress 
adjourns so does the District. Georgia has 
no: school fund. That is the list: Alaska, 
Arizona, the District of Columbia, Georgia 
and Pennsylvania. But every other state has 
a fund to take care of the children and 
guarantee them an education. Don’t you 
think we ought to get into line? Here is a 
statement of the funds of the different states: 


Pla ssi. eos $ 2,800,000 
Catena. oie iss ess 5,500,000 
Comiecticut ais. ie sec es e's 2,000,000 
MAGIA Raid ckiellecevewse 10,000,000 
Indian Territory.......... 5,000,000 
ee pee ee eee eee 5,000,000 
NS eens ree eee 7,500,000 
ee 2,500,000 
TOWNS 666s estas 1,750,000 
Massachusetts ........... 5,000,000 
ae a Te 5,250,000 
Sy 16,000,000 
MINOT i. 5 cuts oiled barcies 11,000,000 
nt He Sear 6,250,000 
New Yorks. .c..scccec cee 9,000,000 
North Dakota ........... 9,000,000 
RNS oie. cites wai cies <2 5,000,000 
REMERON Se oh os iesd sesh 0 ors 4,500,000 
south) Dakota ..oc...5 005 5,000,000 
Tennessee ..............- 2,500,000 
Wisconsin ............... 3,500,000 
NED SOA EG EN wa OO ds 6 52,000,000 


Pennsylvania has the exalted amount that 
my father said I would amount to if I kept 
on in the school work: “Thee will become 
the little end of nothing whittled down to a 
point.” Out of the sale of property of this 
Commonwealth not used, revenues from water 
power, and out of the sale of forests, 80 per 
cent., according to the Code, is to go into a 
fund. There is a very small amount in the 
Fund to-day. In addition, Pennsylvania can 
at any time, by legislative enactment, set aside 
any sum which in the judgment of the Legis- 
lature it can give to that purpose. Could it 
give to a more needed purpose than this? 
The State Board of Education is also given 
power to receive bequests from individuals 
and corporations; and I do hope earnestly 
that some man who has grown rich out of 
the national resources of this State, its iron, 
or coal or wood, will take advantage of this 
provision and turn over his fortune to the 
cause of education in this Commonwealth 
forever. If you search you may find perhaps 
a great-hearted chap who will do for the chil- 
dren what Carnegie has done for the books of 
the Commonwealth. 

These are the things that Judge Beeber 
might have said if he had been here. It is 
manifasted that there must always be an 
upper limit to your taxing power. If by tax- 
ing it becomes impossible to give to the chil- 
dren the education they ought to have, this is 
the answer to the question. If we had such 
a fund how splendidly we could put forth an 
influence to train our young people in agri- 
culture and other vocational lines. These are 


expensive items of instruction and the burden 
should be borne not alone by the district but 
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by the Commonwealth at large if we had a 
permanent fund, the income of which could 
carry it on independent of the taxpayers or 
the Commonwealth. 

It will help us carry out the idea in the 
heart of Thaddeus Stevens when he hoped 
that the Public School System would be so 
extended in Pennsylvania as to carry the 
blessings of education to the poorest child 
of the poorest inhabitant of the poorest ham- 
let in the mountains. 

This, on “Permanent School Funds,” is 
what Judge Beeber had in his mind to say 
to you: 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS: HISTORY. 


The sources from which permanent common 
school funds in the United States have been 
derived may be divided into two classes, state 
and federal. The state sources of permanent 
common school funds include (1) state lands, 
(2) state moneys. The federal sources in- 
clude likewise (1) lands owned by the United 
States reserved for schools when the territory 
was first surveyed, and granted to the in- 
dividual townships or to the state when the 
state was admitted into the Union; and (2) 
federal moneys include federal loans, grants 
and appropriations. 

State Fund—In 1786 Pennsylvania passed 
an Act setting aside sixty thousand acres of 
unappropriated state lands for the purpose of 
endowing public schools. But the proceeds of 
the sales of the lands reserved by this act 
never reached the public schools. They were 
probably given to county academies. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature finally suc- 
ceeded in 1831 in passing an Act providing for 
the establishment of a permanent common 
school fund three years before it provided 
for a state system of public schools. In 1834 
the fund amounted to over one and one-half 
million dollars, but the entire fund appears 
to have been lost in less than forty years, for 
the school reports in 1870 and 1872 state that 
Pennsylvania has no school fund like many of 
her sister states, but derives all her money for 
public schools from taxation. PPh 

Under the new School Code, provision is 
made for a state school fund such as exists 
in some form in nearly every other state. 
This fund and its income are to be under the 
control of the State Board of Education. 

Federal Aid—While Congress had been be- 
stowing millions of acres of lands upon nearly 
every new public land state, it had done noth- 
ing for any of the original states or the states 
carved out of them. Yet by the resolution 
of 1780, Congress had given its pledge that the 
western lands should be disposed of for the 
benefit of all. Governor Heister, of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1821, urged the legislature of his 
state to consider the question of uniting with 
other of the original states in demanding of 
the federal government an equitable proportion 


-of the public lands for the support of schools. 


Several of the states drew up reports, but 
here the matter ended. 

Purpose and Effect of Permanent School 
Funds.—The public permanent common schoo! 
funds were the first stable source of support 
given to state systems of free schools in 
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America. Through the distribution of the in- 
come of the permanent school fund, and the 
conditions attached to receiving it, schools 
have been maintained for a term of a definite 
length in many districts which otherwise would 
have been unwilling or unable to do so. 
These funds have been the wheel, ballast, and 
lever of our states’ system of free schools. 
They set those systems in motion and kept 
them going. They maintained the equilibrium. 
They lifted them to higher and higher stand- 
ards. The permanent common school fund 
has been the lever employed by many a state 
for raising the standards of educational op- 
portunities and facilities; for securing (1) the 
adoption of better courses of study; (2) en- 
forcement of truancy laws; (3) libraries, 
apparatus and in some instances, free text- 
books; (4) transportation and tuition of 
pupils. It was owing to these funds that op- 
portunities for education increased and be- 
came universal in the United States. The 
first permanent common school funds did not, 
it is true, make the schools free, but they sup- 
ported public schools during a period of in- 
difference and opposition. They continue to- 
day to be the source of revenue which sup- 
ports the state supervision of schools and 
which serves as a means by which communica- 
tion is established between every school dis- 
trict, however remote, and the “State Depart- 
ment of Education. Through their influence, 
the public school in the United States has 
arisen from a state of wretchedness and con- 
tempt until it now is recognized as one of the 
most important and respected of all public in- 
stitutions. This paragraph is mainly from 
“Public Permanent Common School Funds in 
the United States” by F. H. Swift. 

Of the Massachusetts School Fund it has 
been said: “It may then be claimed for the 
Massachusetts School Fund that the expecta- 
tions of those by whom it was established 
have been realized; that it has given unity and 
efficiency to the school system; that it has 
secured correct and complete returns from all 
the towns; that it has, consequently, promoted 
a good understanding between the legislature 
and the people; that it has increased local 
taxation, but has never been a substitute for 
it; that it has enabled the legislature, at all 
times and in every condition of the general 
finances, to act with freedom in regard to 
those agencies which are deemed essential to 
the prosperity of the common schools of the 
state.” 

Apportionment of School Funds.—tThe fol- 
lowing summary of conclusions is reached by 
Professor Cubberley in his book, “School 
Funds and their Apportionment.” 

1. That due to the changing and the very 
unequal distribution of wealth, and to the ab- 
sence of any relation between this distribution 
and the number of schools which must be 
maintained, the attempt on the part of dif- 
ferent communities to meet the demands set 
by the state causes very unequal burdens. 
What one community can do with ease is 
often an excessive burden for another com- 
munity. 

2. That, in a general way, the wealth be- 
hind each child to be educated or each school 
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to be maintained is greatest where the total 
wealth is greatest, and least where the total 
wealth is least. 

3. That, while it may be possible to maintain 
schools entirely or almost entirely by local 
taxation, the doing so involves very slight 
efforts on the part of some communities, and 
very excessive burdens for other communities, 
and that progress under such a plan is slow 
and difficult. 

4. That these excessive burdens, borne in 
large part for the common good, should be in 
part equalized by the state. To do this some 
form of general aid is necessary. 

5. That a state school tax equalizes the 
burdens best and easiest and is the most de- 
sirable single form of general taxation for 
schools. What per cent. of the total expense 
this state tax should bear, and how far it 
should be supplemented by other forms of 
taxation, we do not attempt to say, though 
burdens and advantages can be equalized better 
and more easily if the proportion is relatively 
large. It should not, however, constitute the 
chief means of support for all the schools of 
a state. 

6. That any form of taxation or endowment 
for schools fails to accomplish the ends for 
which it was created unless a wise system of 
distribution is provided. 

7. That judged by the purpose and the 
standards which should control, and which we 
believe to be correct principles, but few states 
have as yet evolved a just and equitable plan 
for distributing the funds which they have at 
hand, and in most of the states much better 
educational results could be obtained with the 
same money by the use of some better plan 
of distribution. 

8. That of the different single bases used 
for the apportionment of funds, “taxes- 
where-paid” and the property-valuation bases 
have no educational significance, and do not 
tend to equalize either the burdens or the 
advantages of education. 

9. That the use of total population as a 
basis of apportionment, while an improvement 
over “taxes-where-paid” or property-valua- 
tion, is at best only a rough and unreliable 
method of approximately determining the 
number of children for whose education 
provision is to be made. 

10. That the use of the school census basis 
for the apportionment of funds, as required 
by so many state constitutions, and as used in 
whole or in part by thirty-eight different states 
though an improvement over the other ap- 
portionment bases so far mentioned (8 and 9 
above), is, nevertheless, one of the worst and 
most unjust bases of apportionment we have 
in use, and its complete abandonment in the 
future for some better single basis or for a 
combination basis plan is greatly to be desired. 

11. That total enrollment, enrollment for a 
definite period, average membership, average 
daily attendance, and aggregate days’ attend- 
ance are each successive improvements over 
the census basis of apportionment, and each 
places a premium on more efforts which a 
community ought to be encouraged to make 
than the one preceding it. 

12. That all these bases are defective when 
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used alone, because none make any better 
provision for the needs of the small school 
than is made under the census basis of appor- 
tionment, while aggregate days’ attendance, 
used alone, would leave the small school in 
even worse financial condition. 

13. That the real unit of cost is the teacher 
who must be employed to teach the school, and 
not the children who may or do attend, and 
that the teacher actually employed should ac- 
cordingly occupy a prominent place in any 
general apportionment plan, the remainder be- 
ing given on a basis which considers regularity 
of attendance at the school. 

14. That more equitable results could be ob- 
tained by distributing all funds on the basis 
of teachers actually employed than on any 
other single basis (8, 9, 10, or 11, above), and 
that the general adoption of this basis would 
be. an improvement over the census basis, but 
that the best results can only be obtained by 
a combination of two or more bases, and hence 
a combination basis type of apportionment is 
preferable to any single basis type. 

15. That, where the fund at hand for dis- 
tribution is large enough to permit of the use 
of such a plan, the best basis for the distribu- 
tion of funds is a combination of teacher- 
actually-employed and aggregate days’ attend- 
ance (or average daily attendance multiplied 
by length of term). 

16. That if this combination basis of appor- 
tionment were adopted by many of the states 
now using the census basis of apportinment, 
the minimum demands of the states could, 
in most cases, be substantially increased with- 
out increasing the general school tax. 

17. That it is both just and desirable that 
the efforts made by communities to provide 
secondary education and many of the more 
recent advantages of education, such as 
kindergartens, manual training, evening 
schools, etc., should be recognized by the state 
in making the apportionment of funds, and 
that an incentive should be given to communi- 
ties to provide these advantages for their 
children. 

18. That even after a distribution has been 
made on such a combination basis as that 
mentioned in 15, there still probably would be 
heavy burdens to be borne by some poorer 
communities, in which case a certain “ reserve 
fund” should be set aside, to be distributed by 
some responsible educational body, for the 
relief of those communities which have made 
the maximum effort allowed by law and yet 
are unable to meet the minimum demands of 
the state, and those whose peculiar circum- 
stances make some additional assistance par- 
ticularly desirable. 

19. That the state, in making the apportion- 
ment to the counties, ought to use as good an 
apportionment basis as is used by the counties 
themselves in making the apportionment to the 
townships or districts. The use of a good 
combination basis of apportionment within the 
counties cannot overcome the inequalities 
created between the counties when the state 
apportionment is made on an essentially in- 
ferior basis, as for example, census. The best 
plan would seem to be that the state and 
county apportionments be made on essentially 
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the same combination basis, the state appor- 
tionment being made to the counties instead of 
to the townships or districts only that any 
county funds may first be added before mak- 
ing the township or district apportionment. 

20. In states having no state school tax and 
only a relatively small income from the 
permanent school fund of the state, this in- 
come ought to be reserved, in part at least, 
for use in aiding necessitous communities and 
as subsidies to encourage the introduction of 
new and desirable advantages, and it should 
not be distributed indiscriminately to all. 

21. That the present plans in use for the 
apportionment of school funds in fully three- 
fourths of the states of the Union are in need 
of careful revision, and that there is likewise 
need for a more careful study of this problem 
than has been given it so far by most of the 
states if it is desired that future evolution 
shall take place along more intelligent lines 
than has been the case in the past. 

PERMANENT COMMON SCHOOL FUNDS IN 1905. 

The following figures showing the perma- 
nent common school funds in 1905 are from 
“Public Permanent Common School Funds in 
the United States,” by F. H. Swift, 1911: 


Alabama ........ ee eeeee$ 2,831,205 
PIBSGA ce cevccbsdevccecss (non 
ATIZODA hoc scssicsc'cele'ee’ (none 
ATERDEAS ho Seis ie iaececene ee 1,128,500 
CONSOOINIA, 6. secicdccss coacccsses 5,263,834 
Colorado (19006) ......sseeeeeeee 1,408,322 
Oa | ie eI 2,022,502 
MICA WALO isi dios 0858066 s80 0% ees 938,007 F 
District Columbia ........ (none) 
POA 58 ss cs ok Soho ee ee ee 1,085,367 
SCOTIA e5ics ie cles seco ays (none 
Idaho (1903) ......s00. saeeeees . 1,241,968 
MIPMOIS, cy cess sc sesues Sihe pee 7,033,753 
WN ook ab eae eee eee e 10,641,2 
WNGIGNE EY. 6. . ok ca ct cece cesavs 5,000,000 
MOMMAT cok nice t ces csbesccesncsess 4,757,342 
Bamsss CIQ08)! ecg cess ects ees 7,531,732 
3 a ee eee 2,418,007 $ 
BMUMAND aos ik os ok ve ccc eetesee 1,750,387 
PRUNE Cree iiccseecccreaevacceess 442,757 
Maryland (1906) .............. - 458,038 
Massachusetts .......eeeeeeees .. 4,880,111 
Michigan (1903) ......seeeeeeee 5,201,852 
Minnesota (1904) ........0.. wee 15,078,477 W 
MIGMAMIODD 55500 ce vioees cesses 3,466,667 m 
Missouri (1902) ......sseeeeees - 11,566,556 
MROMPANA oi6sc ole ecccecepecceee 871,803 
Wepraseg 55268 bb i ce kee os 6,238,381 
Nevada (1006) .....ccseessceees 1,651,078 
New Hampshire ............... : 50,470” 
New Jersey (1906) ............ - 4,523,017 
NCW REERIOG oo ois ole chic ib 8b 8 88's 19,6: 
BECO PROP. 6b0 oR iss ese oeelwesion 8,971,863 
North Carolina .......... eeeeees 300,000 
North Dakota 6icl. f.0 608 0 ts . 8,263,154 
OMG co 5 cle Fe oe ive We eee nee 4,902,110 
Oklahoma ......scccceees (none) 
Oregon (1006) ......seceesceees 99,460 
Pennsylvania ............ (none) 
Rhode Island ..........seeceees . 257,414 
South Carolina (1906) .......... 46,000 
South Dakota (1906) ........... 4,807,587 
ORMOREEE SC ccccccceccccsivgecese 2,512,500 
@XaS .....- S84 RW ist AS 52,660,480 
Uta (1908) 6 See ieee ee 291,205 
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Wee nicki ccdcdiccncess eee 1,120,218 
Virginia .............. Routan. «++ 1,881,027 
Washington ..........eeeeeeee0+ 1,477;244 
West Virginia .......... piles See 1,000,000 
Wisconsin .........+00000+ Seetzs 3,609,213 
Wyoming (19006) .............6. 173,000 


f, Approximate. k, Deposited in U. S. 
Treasury to draw three per cent. interest after 
June 16, 1906. m, Data taken from Dept. U. 
S. Commissioner Ed., includes local permanent 
funds. n, Now used for supporting Teachers’ 
Institutes only. +, Secured by state bonds; in- 
terest is paid from ordinary state revenues; 
this state has no direct state tax. s, Interest 
on this principal is derived from a sinking 
fund. w, Data for Minnesota does not in- 
clude half of Swamp Land Fund which was 
established as a common school fund in 1907. 


The following address was then de- 
livered by Mr. W. T. Tredway, President 
of the Allegheny County School Directors’ 
Association. 


PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


All education in this state, under a strict 
compliance with the law, begins in our public 
schools. The word “ Progressive” has been 
so much used in recent years, in lines other 
than educational, that it would seem to be 
commonly accepted as embodying in its com- 
prehensive significance a panacea for all our 
ills. Yet when we have finished what we have 
to say upon this subject, we may be denomi- 
nated a stand-patter, or a reactionary in 
p-eference to a progressive, in our ideas of 
the proper movement for the promotion and 
advancement of our system of education. In 
educational circles, in our legislature, and in 
political movements touching education in this 
state, this will always doubtless be denomi- 
nated a progressive era. No line of thought 
or life merits more attention than that of 
education. It is the one theme which before 
all others has engrossed the attention and best 
thought of the old, the middle-aged and the 
young, in every age and country of the world. 

And why should not Pennsylvania, which 
has from the beginning done so much for its 

ublic schools, have a progressive movement 
in Education? We are living in a wonderful 
age. It is an age of change. A kaleidoscopic 
picture of the movement in education in this 
state could not but be inspiring, and at the 
same time rather bewildering. 

With its recently established Evening Ele- 
prop and Evening High Schools, Continua- 
tion Schools, Commercial and Technical 
Schools, Vacation Schools, where everything 
is taught that is useful in arts and science 
and handicraft, and preparation for college 
and for teaching; and girls are taught to cook 
and do housework, and what not? Play- 
grounds and evening recreation centers where 
all are taught gymnastics and swimming and 
dancing and all sorts of games more alluring 
than the skating rink, concert halls and 
nickelodeons; social centers where the whole 
community is welcomed without cost and 
where lectures and talks, and exchanges of 
experience are heard for the benefit of all, 
and where are staged better plays, because 
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exactly true to nature, than any that cost two 
dollars per seat. All of these departures put 
into practical and effective operation, mostly 
within the last decade, are the true evidences 
of progress. 

The new school law is a great step forward 
for the cause of education and will live as a 
monument to the men who framed: it and 
forced it into enactment. It embraces how- 
ever some matters that do not denote progress. 

Whv should the children of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh get the information in con- 
crete ‘form, that a representative form of 
government is not a success in the administra- 
tion of the public schools? We have heard a 
great deal of agitation recently against a rep- 
resentative form of government. We have 
heard it said ihat the Constitution which our 
forefathers adopted to insure domestic tran- 
quility and for the protection of life, liberty 
and property, has outlived its usefulness; and 
that certain well-meaning and high-minded 
men in this country are the only ones qualified 
to rule, and that they should rule us regardless 
- our Constitution, and regardless of our 
aws. 

This agitation has been frowned upon in this 
State and very justly. Yet, how can we up- 
hold a representative form of government and 
advocate the election of public officials by 
popular vote, and teach our school children 
that the people of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
cannot be trusted to elect their own school 
boards. It is true these boards are appointed 
by the judges, and that they are, we believe, a 
high class lot of men; but no man or set of 
men however wise, is fit to govern the people 
without their consent, and it is a sorry 
spectacle that a great State like Pennsylvania, 
annually appropriating more money for educa- 
tion than any other State in the Union, cannot 
trust the people who have been educated under 
the system to elect their school directors. 
That provision is breeding discontent. The 
people who pay the taxes have a right to say 
who shall spend their money and control the 
education of their children. It trails the 
Judges of the Courts in the mire for every act 
which a school board may do, whether right 
or wrong, and draws them into public criticism 
and political contention. We believe, how- 
ever, that the present system should not now 
be disturbed until given a full and fair trial. 

So the system of auditing accounts by 
auditors appointed by the Judges, who exact 
exorbitant charges for the audit, is a backward 
step. The people should elect their own audi- 
tors and publish locally their own auditors’ 
report. 4 
The failure to allow a discount for prompt 
payment of taxes, and the requirement that 
School Boards shall approve the collector’s 
bond, instead of the Courts, are both steps in 
the wrong direction and should be speedily 
corrected by legislation. 

When your speaker was a very young boy 
on the farm, he well remembers hearing in 
sermon after sermon, in discourse after dis- 
course, in article after article, a discussion of 
the question, “Is the world growing better?” 
That was a good many years ago, and the 
same question must of necessity force itself 
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upon the mind to-day. There can be no doubt 
that the people of Pennsylvania and of the 
country at large are spending more money on 
education, that they are living better in dollars 
and cents, are better clad, better housed, and 
have better advantages to-day than in any era 
of the past, and ought to be better contented 
and happier. But, are they? 

Well do we remember the teaching from 
our earliest infancy down to the present day, 
that it was necessary to purify the blood in 
our cities by infusing new blood from the farm 
and rural communities. This process has gone 
on so long that it does seem that even the 
country and the farm have been robbed of 
that element which can improve the life-blood 
and life of the city, while the city in very 
— respects has deteriorated and retro- 

ed. 

In Washington’s time 96 per cent. of the 
people were in the country, now we have only 
30 per cent. or less. Horace Greeley’s advice 
to young men to go west, was equivalent to 
saying, “Go to the country and away from 
the great centers of population,” and what he 
said then is more applicable to-day than when 
he gave the advice. “Hitch your wagon to a 
star” is good advice to the young. As is the 
advice of Edward Everett Hale, to “ Look up 
not down, forward not back, out not in.” 
But the young child should be taught that the 
stars shine brighter in the country than in the 
city. And that this is one instance where it 
is better to be on the outside looking in, than 
on the inside looking out. 

There was never an age when young men 
are so much needed on the farm as to-day. 
There was never such opportunity there as 
to-day, and the immediate future holds more 
of contentment, health and wealth for the 
young man on the farm than any other 
vocation or calling I know of, with an equal 
amount of education and capital on which to 
start. 

With pure air, pure thoughts and an inde- 
pendence of action found in no other liveli- 
hood, vocation, occupation, trade or profes- 
sion, its promises are beyond estimate or 
measure—not only in material wealth and the 
contentment of our people but for the stability 
of our government. From the soil rises our 
initial source of wealth. All power to our 
agricultural colleges, where shall be trained 
and educated sturdy and stalwart young men 
to take their places in the country as pro- 
ducers! Too many families are trying to live 
high on the wits of the head of the family. 
Too many young men are taught to believe 
that farm life is a disgrace and a drudge. 
Too many are trying to live on the earnings 
of the few. Let us take to the soil where each 
member of a family shall be employed in God- 
given exercise that will strengthen the body 
and strengthen the mind and produce at least 
a part of that which we must consume. It is 
not strange that a howl goes up at the high 
cost of living. Let the reformer and the 
anarchist, always against the government, take 
to the soil. Few cranks are bred there. Sta- 
tistics show that a very much smaller propor- 
tion of those who gain a strong body and 
mind on the farm in youth, grace our alms- 
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houses and penal institutions than from any 
other class. As body and mind are there de- 
veloped so character and resolution are 
strengthened and improved. 

Garfield whose early days were spent upon 
a farm once said: “ At the head of all science 
and arts, at the head of civilization and 
progress, stands—not militarism, the science 
that kills; not commerce, the art that accumu- 
lates wealth; but agriculture, the mother of all 
industry and the maintainer of human life.” 
The planting, cultivating and harvesting of 
the endless variety of useful products of the 
farm, the changing of the seasons, the 
lengthening and shortening of the days, the 
sunshine and the rain, the springtime, the 
harvest, the autumn, and the manifold and 
changing duties, pleasures, diversions and de- 
lights on a well-cultivated farm in the country, 
far surpass in education and character-build- 
ing the most attractive nickelodeon ever 
equipped or operated, or any scheme of educa- 
tion adopted or used in the cities. I believe 
in the country and its method of teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. 

Who can listen to the words: 


“School days, school days, 
Dear old Golden-Rule days, 
Readin’ and ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of the hickory stick,” 


and doubt that we have progressed? Yet 
who can resist a tear at the words: 


“T wandered to the village, Tom, 

And sat beneath the tree, 

Upon the schoolhouse playing ground, 
That sheltered you and me; 

But none were there to greet me, Tom, 
And few were left to know 

Who played with us upon the green, 
Just forty years ago.” : 


There were many things in those good old 
days that we believe could be kept in the 
schools to-day with great profit, especially the 
“Spelling Bee” and the old fashioned literary 
society, with its essays, declamations and de- 
bates. “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
should not be forgotten. Proper and timely 
application of the hickory stick in school is as 
good for our children as it was for us. 

Aside from the high moral duty which we 
owe to our fellowmen, public education should 
be directed in all lines and to all classes 
where it will benefit the state, county, munici- 
pality or community. We get but six hours 
use of our expensive school plants for 180 to 
190 days in the year, where fully double that 
use could be had at a nominal added cost, but 
which added cost would save the community a 
hundred dollars for every ten dollars ex- 
pended. 

All education of youth at public expense 
should be equal to rich and poor alike. Hun- 
dreds of young men who are supporting 
widowed mothers and younger brothers and 
sisters should be provided night schools to 
continue their course, equal to all day pupils, 
even providing instruction at night to those 
who would complete a high school course. 
We should have night schools for parents; 
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vacation schools for special children; voca- 
tional training to those who would take a 
special course; school houses open for social 
center gatherings, clubs of boys, clubs of girls, 
and parents associations, and lectures to the 
community. Volunteer teachers and directors 
in these and on the play grounds, which 
should be always open to the community, for 
breathing spots and exercise, could be had in 
almost all school districts for the asking. A 
series of lectures and talks at the social center 
and to the pupils in every grade and in high 
school classes, could be systematized and 
given without expense, except possibly janitor 
service and bills for light. Who can con- 
ceive of the great good to the community that 
would come from these departures? Where 
tried it has lessened crime and delinquency by 
fifty per cent. A few hundred dollars so in- 
vested would save thousands in jails and alms- 
houses. Lectures on topics of law and medi- 
cine, business and vocations, that all should 
hear, could be had free. 

Some one has said, “Tell me who writes 
the songs of a nation and I will show you 
who rules.” What an inspiration to the 
youth! What patriotism could be inspired by 
the young of all nations in our cities meeting 
and singing patriotic songs in the English 
language, and listening to a lecture on right 
living and right thinking. In Rochester the 
public swimming pools reduced the drownings 
in one season from 20 to 3. In New York, 
where over 2,000,000 were given recreation in 
public play grounds, crime was reduced one- 
half. Dancing, recreation, grace of move- 
ment, useful trades, instruction on cleaning-up 
days, and a hundred things not taught in 
school, can be imparted. 

With all our institutions of learning, with 
all our play grounds and school houses, and 
educational conveniences, with all our com- 
fortable houses and music and fine arts and 
diversions, it must be said that our population 
as a whole and on the average, is becoming 
more effeminate, at least in body if not in 
mind. A sound mind in a sound body should 
be the pole star toward which all education 
should be directed. 

With all the boast of Pennsylvania for edu- 
cational institutions, and her large appropria- 
tions for educational purposes, it is a manu- 
facturing and industrial state. It is a state 
where money is easily made, and where the 
millionaire is extolled and held up as an ideal 
over the great educator. Let us curb the mad 
rush for riches and give more thought to 
proper education that will help both the in- 
dividual and the State. Goldsmith was right 
in the Deserted Village, when he wrote: 


“And slighted truth with thy persuasive 

strain 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him that states, of native strength 
possessed, 

Though very poor may still be very blest; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift 
decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labored mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
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While a Republican, I am constrained to 
believe that the election of Woodrow Wilson 
as President of the United States by reason 
of his personality, is one of the greatest for- 
ward movements for the cause of true educa- 
tion that this country has had in years, and 
a bing comer to “— thinki 
and right living among the people, by holdi 
him up as a model before the pr ews 
to-day, than the election of any President from 
Washington down. 

It is a mingled feeling that comes over one 
who spent a happy youth upon a farm, then 
taught common school, then to college, then 
to law—and to-day looks back over a quarter 
of a century of observation in travel, associa- 
tion and practice of law. I can sympathize 
with both of the old farmers who met at an 
agricultural educational convention in the 
South. One said, “I do not know how others 
may feel but, for my part, I want my son to 
know how to milk a cow”—when the other 
replied, “ Yes, that is all right; but I want my 
son to know how to do something that a calf 
can’t beat him at.” 

I believe in the highest education. It is 
said, I believe truthfully, that a college educa- 
tion will add ten years to the efficiency of any 
man’s life. I should rather leave my children 
with little money and a good education, than 
with great riches and poor education. The 
happiest people are not the ultra rich nor yet 
the very poor. The prayer of Agur, “Give 
me neither povertv nor riches,” is the longing 
of tke educated mind for true happiness and 
contentment. Franklin has said: “If a man 
empties his purse into his head, no man can 
take it away from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best interest.” 

It is from this class that have arisen the 
men who have done most for the human race. 
Governor Hoch of Kansas, in his lecture, “A 
Message from Kansas,” at one point speaks of 
the picture gallery in his mind. On one side 
he sees the pictures of those who come up 
from lowly but respectable parents, like 
Lincoln, the rail splitter, and Garfield, the 
mule driver on the tow-path by the canal, 
Grant in the tannery and McKinley as clerk in 
the dry-goods store, all having achieved so 
much for the good of mankind. Then turn- 
ing to the other side of his mental gallery 
he asks his audience, “ Where is the picture of 
the rich man’s son who has brought much into 
the storehouse of human wisdom or accom- 
plished anything of material worth even for 
his own generation? - Lincoln, Grant, Garfield 
and McKinley, when young had their time oc- 
cupied and their God-given talents developed 
for the after-work of life that was thrust upon 
them, while those of the rich man’s son were 
too often dwarfed and emasculated by leisure 
and inaction or paralyzed by the profligacy of 
wealth.” 

Bat we do not need to confine ourselves to 
the Hoch picture. Let us look at men from 
our own State. Take Andrew Carnegie, the 
messenger boy, George Westinghouse, H. C. 
Frick, Stephen Girard, John Wanamaker and 
Robert E. Pattison, and hundreds of others 
who have come up from the farm or other 
lowly walks of life, and impressed their 
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thoughts and works upon the minds of the 
state and country. The names of Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay and Alexander Hamilton 
will be treasured as the generations pass, “as 
long as the heart has passions, as long as the 
rivers flow.” 

What was true of these great men has been 
true of every country in every age. The 
versatile Goldsmith in the eighteenth century 
wrote, 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


“Ye friends of truth, ye statesmen who 
survey ; y 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor 


, aecay, A P sii 
’Tis yours to judge how wide the limits 


stand 
Betwixt a splendid and a happy land.” 


The brawn of the country place and the 
farm combined with a good education is a 
safeguard to the community. The poet and 
the historian, the philosopher, the sage and the 
statesman in every age and every clime have 
sung the praises and recorded the true worth 
of learning and education to individual, com- 
munity, state and nation. 

No association of men in Pennsylvania holds 
a higher position, or one fraught with graver 
responsibilities to the future of the state, than 
that which is assembled here to-day. They 
are charged with the duty not only of seeing 
that all its children are educated, but that 
latent talents be brought to the surface and 
developed. Joseph Addison said two centuries 
ago: “ What sculpture is to a block of marble 
education is to the human soul. The philos- 
opher, the saint, the hero, the wise and the 
good or the great, very often lie hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have disinterred and brought to light” 
The same thought was expressed by Thomas 
Gray a century later when he wrote: 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The deep unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


I would assist every young man in our state 
whose mind will take an education. What 
could we not do in our own short space of 
life to direct the young, fortunate or un- 
fortunate, into higher and nobler thoughts. It 
has been well said, “The parent who sends 
his son out into the world uneducated de- 
frauds the community of a useful citizen, and 
often bequeaths it a ‘nuisance.” “ Planting 
colleges and filling them with studious young 
men and women is planting seed corn for the 
world.” It was George Washington who said, 
“Promote as an act of primary importance in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion it is 
essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 

The high school may well be called “The 
People’s College.” Garfield once said: “ Next 
in importance to freedom and justice is 
popular education, without which neither 
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justice nor freedom can be permanently main- 
tained.” “Education is a better safeguard of 
liberty than a standing army. If we retrench 
the wages of the schoolmaster we must raise 
those of the recruiting sergeant.” “Neither 
piety, virtue, nor liberty, can long flourish in 
a community where the education of youth is 
neglected.” “The sure foundations of the 
State are laid in knowledge, not in ignorance; 
and every sneer at education, at culture, and 
at book-learning, which is the recorded wisdom 
of the experience of mankind, is the dema- 
gogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, inviting 
national degeneracy and ruin.” 

We look to the future. I have in my front 
yard, and enjoy their fruit, four apple trees 
planted two generations ago. George Pea- 
body said, “ Education is a debt due from the 
present to future generations.” Daniel 
Webster once said, “If we work upon marble, 
it will perish; if on brass, time will efface it; 
if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, 
and imbue them with principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of our fellowmen, we 
engrave on those tablets something that will 
brighten to all eternity.” 

But the great advantage of learning and 
education is not to the state or nation alone; 
it is invaluable to the individual. This was 
recognized by Cicero who wrote twenty cen- 
turies ago. He said, “ Learning maketh young 
men temperate, is the comfort of old age, 
standing for wealth with poverty, and serving 
as an ornament to riches.” 

Let us in education, trying all things, hold 
on to those that are good. Lord Chesterfield’s 
saying is apt, “There are three classes of 
people in the world. The first learn from 
their own experience—these are wise; the 
second learn from the experience of others— 
these are the happy; the third neither learn 
from their own experience nor the experience 
of others—these are fools.” 

As members of this organization we stand 
as great sign boards at the cross-roads in the 
fields of education, saying to the —— of the 
state, as did Hume, the great English his- 
torian, that “ The sweetest and most ineffen- 
sive path of life leads through the avenues of 
science and learning; and whoever can either 
remove any obstruction in this way, or open 
up any new prospect, ought so far to be 
esteemed a benefactor to mankind.” 

As I look into the faces of those who sit 
before me to-day, I am convinced that there 
is not one here who would not reach out and 
help to guide any unfortunate young man 
striving to gain an education. That is the 
real purpose of this organization. Chari 
begins at home, and it is by assemblages suc 
as this and commingling with one’s fellowmen 
that will bring about and work out conditions 
in the State of Pennsylvania of which genera- 
tions yet unborn will be proud. A — of 
education to which the Keystone State can 
point with pride and sister commonwealths 
will emulate and copy; where teachers like 
poets shall be born not made, and each 
exemplar, preceptor and instructor; where 
public office will be recognized as a public 
trust and public officers like our own big- 
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framed, big-brained and big-hearted Governor 


John K. Tener, shall stand for progress 
against organized opposition, recognizing that 
it is better to be right than popular, and that 
principle is better than trimming, time-serving 
and policy. A system that will place the 
laborer, the farmer, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the lawyer, the doctor and the clergy- 
man all on the same intellectual plane; where 
the countenance shall glow with intelligence 
and character, and cast its ray of sunshine 
across the pathway of others; where there 
shall be no aristocracy except that founded on 
intellect, character and honor; where honesty 
will be always recognized, not because “the 
best policy,” but because it is just and right. 
A community not necessarily of great wealth, 
but rather of high education and high ideals; 
where the women are all virtuous, and the 
men all gentlemen and scholars. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


These committees were appointed at the 
close of the second session: 

Nominating Committee—Isaac P. Garrett, 
Delaware county; Harry P. Yost, Reading; 
R. W. Edmunds, Braddock; M. J. Gaughan, 
er county; J. R. Wylie, Wilkins- 
urg. 

Tenihine~Uiads B. Eastburn, Doyles- 
town; Joseph Calloway, Hazleton; Sellers 
Hoffman, Chadd’s Ford; Albert E. Bowen, 
Ford City; H. S. Burton, Bloomsburg. 

Necrology—James G. Hayes, Swissvale; 
C. H. Van Stoch, Scranton; Dr. Carmen 
Shultz, Danville. 

Auditing Committee—D. J. Driscoll, St. 
Mary’s; Newton Pursell, Danville; and D. J. 
Thomas, Newton. 

Delegates to National Convention—W. W. 
Treadway, Coraopolis; and Dr. J. D. Orr, 
Lynchburg. ; 

Alternate Delegates to National Convention 
—H. A. Gordon, Dorranceton, and A. E. 
Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre. 


_— 
> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


eae orchestra of the Technical High 

School of Harrisburg furnished music 
for forty-five minutes prior to the time of 
meeting prescribed by the program. If the 
work of this school can be judged by the 
clean, well set up, efficient and ready young 
men who formed the body of the orchestra, 
it must be a credit to the city of Harris- 
burg. 





HON. P. P, CLAXTON’S ADDRESS. 


Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, of Washington, 
D. C., held the close attention of his audi- 
ence during the entire period of his address 
and was greeted with applause when he 
rose to make a few closing remarks im- 
mediately before the adjournment of the 
meeting. He said: 
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The most important thing in this age is 
education, and the schools are therefore the 
most important agents for good to the gov- 
ernment, to individual life, to social life and 
development. I know that not all education 
comes from the schools, but the beginning of 
education comes from them to most people. 
I also think that the most important office in 
our republic is that of School Director. I 
know that the selection of good teachers 
means more to the welfare of this country 
than any other one thing. More important 
than who shall occupy the office of adminis- 
tering school affairs is the man who has to do 
with the selection of the agents who make the 
stuff of which schools are made. I think that 
the highest function performed by any school 
officer is the choosing of teachers for the 
schools. 

Every child in a democracy has a right to 
an equal opportunity for education. I have 
tried to make for myself a working definition 
of a democracy. I would not make all the 
people live in the same kind of houses, but 
I would see that every child had an equal 
opportunity with every other child to develop 
its personality, be prepared to make a living 
and for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship; and our country can not claim 
to be democratic except as it approaches that 
ideal. It means several things, among them 
that the school terms of a state or community 
should be of equal length. As communities 
differ in wealth the larger units must help 
the smaller units in paying for the schools. 
Each county should have a school fund and 
each State should have a fund to assist the 
counties when necessary. In my state, Tenn- 
essee, there are two counties, in one of which 
there are $2,000 worth of taxable property 
for every child of school age. In the other 
county there is only one-fifteenth as much, 
If a child in this latter county is to have as 
great educational advantage as a child in the 
other county the people would have to tax 
their property fifteen times as much. The 
State as a whole is equally interested in the 
education of the children in all the counties. 
The safety of a Commonwealth depends on 
the education of one child as much as another. 
So the support of the schools must be a 
state function. It is also a county function. 
There is a great difference in Pennsylvania 
between local communities in the same 
county. 

The children must be in the schools not 
only for the same length of time but also 
there should be equally good teachers in the 
schools. I know of one school where there 
is more work done in four months than in an 
entire year in some other schools. Not every- 
thing depends on the child. In one school 
there will be twice as much good done as in 
the other. The children are practically the 
same—the difference is in the teachers. If 
your State is to be democratic, offering real 
equality of opportunity, there must be equally 
good teachers in all the schools. This means 
several things: 

1. Equal native ability among the teachers. 
Certain teachers never attain it. We should 
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employ only teachers of the greatest natural 
ability. 

2. Education. No teacher can do good 
work who must study just ahead of her 
classes. To teach a country school, particu- 
larly, it is necessary for the teacher to have a 
comprehensive education. This is not so im- 
portant in the city schools, with their grading 
and superintendents, and assistant superin- 
tendents and ward principals and special 
teachers of drawing and music and manual 
training, and a competent Board at the head. 
Their course of study is made out; and if 
a boy is bad the teacher sends him to the prin- 
cipal, and the principal sends him to the next 
higher in authority, the result being that the 
worse he is the higher he goes. But in a 
country school the teacher is the whole thing 
—teacher, principal, superintendent—and must 
deal with boys good and bad, and with the 
parents. 

The most difficult thing people have under- 
taken to do is to take raw material and make 
humanity out of it. This is the most difficult 
science and art of all. We must have teach- 
ers in the schools who are perfectly prepared. 
Pennsylvania is not a democracy unless all 
the ‘teachers in all the schools have good prep- 
aration—know both the subjects to be taught 
and the boys and girls to whom they are to 
be taught; the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation and the history of education, in addi- 
tion to some training in the art under right 
supervision. Let me ask you, by what right 
does the Board put into one school a good 
teacher with good ability and education, good 
training and some years of experience, and in 
another school put a girl not out of her teens, 
with little more than high school preparation, 
with no knowledge of the principles of teach- 
ing, and with no knowledge or skill or experi- 
ence, wasting money, and the time and oppor- 
tunities of the children? By what right do 
they do this? It is an unpardonable sin except 
they are doing the best they can. There may 
not be enough good teachers to go around. 
We must have training schools, well sup- 
ported, so as to have prepared teachers when 
the demand arises so as not to waste the 
pupils’ time and opportunity. 

I have just said that the most important 
thing about the school is the teacher. I have 
heard it said, “As is the teacher so is the 
school;” “The teacher is the school.” Here 
is a saying of my own: “The teacher makes 
the school in his own image and likeness.” 
Those words in the Bible, telling us that God 
created man in his own image, are super- 
fluous. I know the author Homer better than 
I know Dr. Schaeffer because I know more of 
what he has done. I know the sculptor of a 
great piece of marble because out of his brain 
came the conception of it. Teaching is the 
seed corn which we place in the soil of the 
child’s heart, mind and character, to bear 
harvest in the next generation. I remember 
my father’s care in selecting his seed corn. 
I remember how carefully he chose it and 
kept it until Spring. Why did he not choose 
the nubbins for this purpose? Because he 
had heard it said: “ God is not mocked; what- 
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soever a man soweth that shall he also i ll 
Be not deceived, God is not mocked. You 
need not expect the next generation to be 
better than the teachers you choose to teach 
them. The day will come when men in your 
position, holding in your hands the destinies 
of the children, will pay any price in order 
to obtain the best teachers you can find. Dr. 
Gilman said a teacher should be a tall, broad- 
of-shoulder, sun-crowned man, comprehensive 
in his nature—a man who would have made 
a good lawyer or doctor. If we put men like 
that behind the teacher’s desk, of good 
scholarship, positive character, unprejudiced, 
of culture and refinement, we need not worry 
over the results. Men and women who could 
teach if all text-books were destroyed; who 
understand the character of the children and 
how their minds develop; who are striving 
to life the world to a higher plane. Then we 
will rear up a generation of men and women 
superior to the generations of the past. 

How bring this about? There are a good 
many ways of doing it. One suggestion is 
this—we must have more school funds. Yes, 
any amount of money is well spent which 
produces teachers such as I have described. 
In the United States $450,000,000 a year is 
spent for public schools. This sounds large. 
About $275,000,000 of this goes to the teach- 
ers; but we spend in time of peace as much 
as that for the army and navy. We spend as 
much in pensions for a war which has been 
over for fifty years. We are not a poor peo- 
ple, and we can find funds to secure the 
necessary teachers. 

To make this statement plainer let me say 
that in studying the whole problem of educa- 
tion there are certain fundamental relations 
to be observed or we fail: 

The school work must be related to the 
children’s native ability. Education is a de- 
velopment of the child’s own powers, tenden- 
cies and heredities. But in order that educa- 
tion may be most useful we must know 
the particular child. It is not sufficient to 
know children in general, or even another 
individual child. In order to know the child 
it is also necessary to know the parents. It 
would be helpful if we also knew the grand- 
parents. The teacher, in other words, should 
know the characteristics of each family from 
which he receives pupils. 

Elementary education is not brought down 
from Heaven nor done up in packages. Edu- 
cation is a state to which the child grows. It 
is an uplifting, organizing and interpreting 
of the child’s experience before he enters 
school. We lose time and do injury to the 
child by beginning the school work with no 
reference to the child’s previous experiences. 
Every educational reform of modern times 
has been in the line of relating the school 
work to the child’s own experiences. This is ° 
what Comenius meant when he said that 
everything that the man learns must be gotten 
in childhood. John Locke and Martin Luther 
also recognized this fact. Rousseau planned 
that children should not read a book before 
they were twelve years old and only Robinson 
Crusoe before the age of sixteen. He be- 
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lieved that the young child should have, in- 
stead of books, a good human guide so that 
his experiences might be rich before he began 
the study of books. Pestalozzi taught arith- 
metic with things. He taught language with- 
out rules and tables. He taught geography 
by going down to the neighboring stream 
and watching the work of the running water. 
Froebel recognized that education begins with 
the child’s own activities. Herbart insisted 
that education should be connected with the 
apperceptive life of the child. Kant said that 
the best way to prevent a child from learning 
anything is to have them learn it by heart. 
He said that this method operates like a 
vaccination to prevent the child from ever 
toking the disease. A greater Teacher also 
said, “ Unless ye become as little children ye 
can not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Richter said that a child might travel 
around the world and not see,as many new 
things as he might see around his father’s 
door. The sun, the moon, the stars, rain, sun- 
shine, frost, heat, change of seasons, birds, 
flowers, animals galore, sound, color, weari- 
ness, hope, joy, fear—all come into a child’s 
‘life if, he has a good teacher in the primary 
school. 
may do is an injury to the child. So the 
teacher in the first years of school life should 
know what experiences the child had before 
coming to school—not only the general ex- 
periences of childhood but of each individual 
child. Experience is the experience which 
other people experienced when they experi- 
enced their experiences.” The teachers in 
your schools should know what the children 
do in their homes, in the shop, the field, the 
forest. 

There must be a close relation between the 
work of the schools and the life of the child 
out of school. At present, as far as he can 
prevent it, the child takes as little home with 
him as possible when he leaves the school 
room. I do not mean books or lessons. He 
does just what the preachers say we do with 
our religion when we go out of the church 
door. In so far as most teachers can pre- 
vent it, the child brings as little as possible 
of his home life into the schools. A good 
old lady who occupied the position of teacher 
in a certain school, once pulled down the 
curtains tight as the circus parade passed the 
windows, while the children were studying 
their geography lesson, and kept them in after 
school because they could not describe the 
animals of Africa. The double strands of life 
she failed to weave together. The teacher 
must interpret the lessons learned outside of 
school, and show the children how to make 
practical use of their school education. The 
teacher should be able to go home with the 
children in imagination—see what they play, 
— their parents are doing, how the family 
ives. 

There should be a closer continuity in the 
school work from year to year. When a child 
gets a lesson to prepare in the third grade, 
much .that he has previously done should 
be in the mind of the teacher. There is gen- 
erally not more than twenty per cent. of new 
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material in a new lesson. In geometry you 
can frequently solve a new problem if you 
can recollect the former problems which you 
have solved. I have seen a child become so 
confused that he thought arithmetic hard to 
learn. I once heard of a timber merchant 
who sometimes “took too much.” A neigh- 
bor of his who had a walnut tree to sell, 
knowing his failing, gave him the necessary 
drinks and then took him out to see the tree. 
They looked it over, and walked away. The 
neighbor skillfully brought the merchant back 
to the tree from another direction, and they 
looked it over again. This was repeated 
several times, with the result that the neigh- 
bor sold his “grove” at a handsome profit. 


‘Children lose time because the old is so often 


presented as new. 

I once went to call on a teacher who was 
teaching reading in the fourth grade. She 
complained that the children could not under- 
stand the lesson and she could not make them 
understand it. I took the class. I asked 
questions and they began to answer. Her 
eyes opened. Her mouth opened. “Why, 
they know ten times as much about it as I do,” 
she said. The truth was that they knew it 
practically by heart. They could close their 
eyes and see it. They were personally ac- 
quainted with the characters in it. The truth 
was that I had spent a week with them on 
that story once before. There she was, 
thrashing away and losing time. 

Twenty-nine years ago I visited the schools 
of Leipsig, and watched a teacher handling 
a class of twelve boys. The lesson was in 
history, about the year 1492. The teacher 
asked, “Who rememberers anything that 
made the people live in a new way?” One 
boy told about gunpowder and what it did to 
the world. How it took the walls from 
towns and the armor from fighting men. 
How it shortened wars, how it is used in the 
industries. Another boy remembered about 
Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, and told 
how this invention made possible libraries 
and public schools. Another told of Marco 
Polo and his journey and return, and how 
his published account inspired Europe with 
a desire for exploration. Another remem- 
bered Martin Luther and the Reformation. 
Then the teacher summoned the whole thing 
up and showed how all these things combined 
to make a new era in history. Then he said, 
“Put it into your note books and we will 
do more to-morrow. 

I exclaimed, “That is the most perfect 
lesson I ever heard. What book do you use?” 
I wanted to have that book translated and 
published in this country. He replied, “ You 
are an American. We do not have a book.” 
I then asked where they got those stories, 
and he replied that they got them from read- 
ing lessons in the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Grade, library books, etc. I asked him, “Do 
you expect these children to remember what 
they read in the lower grades?” “ Remember 
it!” said he. “What did they read it for?” 
He remembered it—he remembered every- 
thing they had read. In this lesson there was 
not a new fact, only the relations were new. 
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Therefore the teacher who teaches one year 
should teach the next and the next and the 
next—if capable and worthy. 

No man who is worth while will work 
hard at a task he does not see the use of. 
Nor will a boy who is worth while. We all 
love a double life. We older people live in 
the present and in the reminiscent life of the 
past. Young people live the life of the pres- 
ent and the imagined life of the future. 
Those who teach them must adjust the school 
work to what seems to them to be useful. 
Teachers must be able to understand their 
imaginings and ideals, and project themselves 
into their thoughts. The teacher should know 
the life and hopes of the community in which 
she lives. 

Now that all means just one thing additional. 
I said “a good teacher.” I want to say also 
a permanent teacher. The best schools in 
the world are in Switzerland and Denmark. 
Last year I sent a man to Switzerland to 
study how they adapt the work of the schools 
to the life of the community. He came back 
and said, “Oh, that’s easy. They find a 
teacher, and put him there, and let him stay. 
That is the whole secret.” In every com- 
munity in Switzerland, in sixteen of the 
twenty-four cantons, teachers are employed 
for life. The only way to get rid of a teacher 
is to make use of the referendum and re- 
call—and vote him out. In the other six 
cantons teachers are employed for six to 
twelve years. When a teacher has lived in a 
community for six to eight years he will adapt 
his school work to the life of the community, 
and after occupying his position for sixteen 
to twenty years the people come to have con- 
fidence in him and he becomes a factor in 
the community. In one district there is a 
man who has taught there for twenty-nine 
years. His father taught there before him 
for thirty-five years. In another district 
there is a teacher who has taught for sixty- 
five years. He said to me, “This year there 
are a great many changes going on.” As a 
matter of ‘fact, out of 240 teachers there 
were twelve changes. “It frightens me,” he 
finished. 

The solution of the country school prob- 
lem is this: Consolidate as much as you can. 
I don’t pity the boy who has to walk two miles 
to school. There ought to be sixteen square 
miles to a school district. There should be a 
good school house. The teacher's home 
should be built near it, with forty or fifty 
acres of land attached. Require the principal 
of the school to be a man and require him 
to live there and cultivate the soil in a model 
way, keeping in close contact with the Agri- 
cultural Department of the State; give him 
the use of the farm in addition to his salary. 
Any man can make from a farm like that 
twice as much as the salaries you pay. Then 
you can hold a man. Make the term as long 
as you can. If the little children can come 
in the Summer time, let him keep his school 
open in the Summer, and have a few assist- 
ants when they are needed. Then he will 
know the parents of the children, know the 
other children of the family, know what the 
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children learned before they came to school, 
and what they learn outside of school. And 
he will know the hopes of the community 
and will be a power and an influence. 

In the city schools we are losing a good 
twenty-five per cent. of efficiency by placing 
a teacher in a certain school and letting the 
children flow by. In some schools the chil- 
dren have the same teacher one year only, or 
perhaps not over a quarter of a year, because 
of the quarterly promotions. The teacher 
under these circumstances can know nothing 
of the children. One time I placed a teacher 
in the first grade and told her that she would 
have a certain group of children under her 
charge until they completed the fourth grade 
work. “Do as you please with them,” was 
my injunction. When these children were 
through with the fourth grade they were a 
half-year ahead of the ordinary fifth grade 
pupils, and had the power to do good work. 
This was real education. By adopting this 
plan the children could gain from a year 
and a half to two years in the eight grades. 
The reason we are behind the French and 
Germans is that our teachers are not able to 
build on their own work in the city schools. 

In a rambling way I have tried to suggest 
to you some disconnected things that might 
aid those who have charge of the schools, and 
have the power of choosing teachers and to 
some extent of directing their work. 


THE PUBLIC'S CHILDREN AND CIVIC EXPERI- 
ENCE, 


Hon. Walter E. Runger, Commissioner 
of Education, State of Rhode Island, de- 
livered an address on this interesting sub- 
ject, prefacing his remarks with a humor- 
ous reference to the saying that “a Penn- 
sylvania audience can chill: with a wintry 
frost anyone who has not anything to say 
worth while hearing.” He said: 


In the criticism of municipal and state 
governments with charges of graft, favorit- 
ism, mismanagement and inefficiency, their 
notable achievements in. the administration 
of public education are not always remem- 
bered. Because public education is so fully 
permeated with ethical purposes and public 
schools are so well adapted to the needs of 
individual, family and community, it follows 
that in the popular mind the management or 
government of public schools is not always 
associated with the administration of state 
or municipal government. And yet the pub- 
lic’s care and education of its children are the 
truest examples of civic experience. The 
public school system of Pennsylvania, with 
its million and a quarter of pupils, its 37,000 
teachers and its many (myriad) school offi- 
cers, is a department of the civil government 
of a great state—a true type of government 
for the people. Popular government is to be 
credited with the achievements of American 
public education. 

Though comparatively few educational in- 
stitutions (the number varying in different 
states) are directly administered by the state 
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government, all are governed by the laws of 
the state, which attest a tenet of our civic 
faith that all the people of a commonwealth 
have an interest in the education of all its 
children. In a sense all education, whether 
private or public, whether directed by state 
or local municipality or private corporation, 
is controlled and supported in a greater or 
less degree by the state government. Even 
private school and college exist by charter or 
right defined by legislation; they are pro- 
tected by government, obev its laws, and are 
supported by exemption from taxation, special 
privilege, and sometimes by state aid. Public 
schools are largely managed by local officers 
who are elected by the people of municipali- 
ties but who act under the provision of the 
state’s laws, and the schools are supported 
partly by state revenues and are under the 
supervision of the state government. How- 
ever varied the means, methods and direction 
of education, we may observe in the develop- 
ment of our educational system the close re- 
lation of the public’s care and education of its 
children and youth to progressive civic ex- 
perience. 

The recent use of the term, the public’s 
children, is a sign of civic progress. It means 
that every child belongs not only to the fam- 
ily but also to every civic group of which 
he is or may be a member. It means that the 
parent has an interest not only in his own child 
but in the children of his neighbor. It means 
that every citizen has a civic interest in the 
education of all children. Of course, it does 
not follow that every citizen has come to 
recognize these truths, to us self-evident, of 
American government and education. The 
parent does not object to public interest in 
his child; but when the authority of school 
seems to conflict with that of home, or when 
public good and the good of the child require 
attendance at school contrary to his wishes, 
he may feel aggrieved until he comes into 
the light of a progressive public opinion, 
which has clearly written into our laws of 
school attendance and instruction, that the 
public has interests and rights in his child as 
well as he, a principle of public education, 
the adoption of which is significant in civic 
experience and civic progress. 

Public Education as Civic Experience—In 
accounting the gains of the past in public 
education, we find a striking development of 
the social conscience, an enlarged sense of 
responsibility, a widening of public duty and 
real achievement in civic experience. These 
are civic and social gains that have accrued 
from the public’s experience in the care and 
education of its children and youth. Educa- 
tional gains add to social intelligence and 
power. The public’s better care of its chil- 
dren makes for civic progress. 

We easily recognize the truth that the 
schools and colleges to-day are educating the 
citizens of to-morrow, that present education 
influences future citizenship, and that our 
schools are a means of civic progress. We 
direct our educational agencies with a view 
of their influence on the social and economic 
order. But in another sense, as I have tried 
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to show, are the public’s children related to 
social and civic progress. In the very care 
and education of its children, American so- 
ciety, and especially society organized for 
government, whether state or municipal, has 
become more strongly animated with an 
altruistic spirit, has actualized moral ideals, 
and in its system of public education has ac- 
complished distinctive achievements in gov- 
ernment for the people. 

In the development of American education 
we observe constant elements such as a sense 
of the value of education to a man as a man, 
an appreciation of personal development, a 
conviction that public intelligence is essential 
to civic institutions and the common welfare, 
and a faith in education as a means to civic 
ends. We observe the individualism that has 
given us a remarkable variety of types of 
institutions. We still believe in an education 
adapted to the individual. We make broad 
provisions for the school education of all, and 
hold to the belief that the doors of all educa- 
tional opportunities shall be kept open to all. 
But in the observance of fundamental princi- 
ples, remarkable changes have taken place in 
the means, methods and immediate aims of 
education. So notable are these changes and 
so distinctive is school education to-day that 
we may forget that American education had 
its roots in the beginnings of the nation and 
that its development is chiefly the develop- 
ment of free public education, revealing a 
growing sense of social responsibility and ex- 
perience in civic co-operation. 

From Private to Public Support and Direce 
tion—The history of education in our coun- 
try presents no phase of greater civic import 
than the change from private to public sup- 
port and direction, which has been gradually 
taking place for a century or more, and whose 
tendency continues with unabated force. 
The same tendency is observed in the assump- 
tion of wider responsibility on the part of the 
public, or state, for the education of defective 
classes, for the education and maintenance of 
dependent children, and for the care of the 
sick and helpless. Those engaged in the ad- 
ministration of school education may well re- 
gard this tendency as a great law of improve- 
ment. 

Hardly more than a century ago education 
was largely a private matter. The state 
might demand that all children be instructed, 
but responsibility for the education of his 
children was placed on the parent. Even the 
care of the blind, the deaf, the mentally de- 
fective, together with the burden of the help- 
less, was laid on the family, intelligent or 
ignorant, rich or poor, strong or weak. The 
situation, however, was in some degree re- 
lieved by the administrations of church and 
charitable societies. We have come to know 
that the education of all classes, normal or 
defective, could never be made efficient 
through private and charitable efforts alone. 
Satisfactory provisions might be made through 
private efforts for the more fortunate 
classes; but for the civic training of all chil- 
dren, all the resources of the public, of the 
state, are required. And we have come to 
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realize that education in democratic society 
must be for the many and not for the few. 
We are learning to strengthen the weaker 
parts of the social organism. 

Social and Civic Groups and Public Educa- 
tion—There is no finer story in the annals 
of civilization than the growth of social re- 
sponsibility and co-operation in the education 
and care of a people’s children and youth. 
We recognize the individual’s social respon- 
sibility, no less than his self-honor, as a vital 
element of his manhood. The family as a 
small social group owes duties not only to its 
own members but also to other similar social 
groups. Community, city, state, as larger 
social iroups, are under the same laws of 
social justice, responsibility, and co-operation. 
Each group is to provide for the well-being 
of its members and to unite with fellow 
groups for the common weal. Town, city 
and state are essentially social groups, organ- 
ized in form of government for civic ends; 
and their citizenship is enriched by the real- 
ization of social and moral ideals. 

It counts for civic progress whenever a 
larger civic group assumes responsibility for 
a common interest for which a smaller group 
cannot adequately provide, because it means 
a recognition of public duty and the co-opera- 
tion of larger groups of citizens. This is 
illustrated in the administration of all civic 
affairs. The political divisions of town, city, 
county, district and state are groups of people 
so organized that they may conveniently and 
efficiently provide for the common interests 
of the group. 

In the administration of public education, 
there has been a trend from the smaller to the 
larger unit. Following the family school and 
the private school, early established in New 
England communities by the co-operation of 
settlers, came the district schools in organ- 
ized towns supported in part or wholly by 
local taxation. At a later time, when marked 
inequalities of taxation and of educational 
advantages stirred, the public conscience, the 
district system began to give place to the town 
system of schools. The rise of cities also 
produced larger units for the administration 
of public schools. Meanwhile it was found 
that even local municipalities in general could 
not adequately provide for many elements in 
public education, such as the training of 
teachers, general standards of efficiency, a 
reasonable equality of educational opportunity 
among the children of an entire common- 
wealth, higher secondary and collegiate oppor- 
tunities of education, and educational advan- 
tages for defective and exceptional children; 
and the state came to assume more important 
functions in the direct administration of pub- 
lic education. But in the extension of the 
state’s immediate support and direction of 
educational agencies, and in the organization 
and development of state educational depart- 
ments, responsibility for a great public inter- 
est has been realized in a larger civic group— 
the people of a _ state—without, however, 
lessening the sense of responsibility in the 
smaller groups. 

Civic Gains.—In this general movement from 





private to public support of great social and 
civic interests, from the responsibility of the 
smaller to that of the larger civic group, or 
body politic, there has been immense gains 
not only in the extent and efficiency of free 
public education, but also in civic co-opera- 
tion, social solidarity and successful experi- 
ence of popular government, as an agency for 
the common welfare. When the state assumes 
the support and direction of an educational 
institution or agency, it does not mean that 
an extraneous power has usurped the func- 
tion of private or municipal effort, but that 
it has become a wider public interest for 
which a larger group of people are respon- 
sible; and in wise administration private and 
local’ interest, responsibility and co-operation 
will in no wise be lessened. In the case of 
public schools whether the details of admin- 
istration shall be managed by local or state 
agency may be determined by convenience, 
efficiency and group interests. A high stand- 
ard of public educational opinion has been 
attained when all the people of a state recog- 
nize their common interest in all children as 
the public’s children and their common re- 
sponsibility to provide efficient education for 
all, in all places, at all times. 

In the rise of many public institutions we 
may observe, in general, the various steps of 
(1) the private endeavor of the humanitarian 
of the associated philanthropy; (2) the estab- 
lishment of schools by private benevolence; 
(3) an increase of public interest and sup- 
port; (4) the recognition of public in muni- 
cipal and state support; and sometimes (5) 
complete state responsibility. Such develop- 
ment is a widening of public duty like the 
widening of early forest trails to the highways 
of modern activity. It is the honor of teach- 
ers and founders of schools and colleges that 
through private effort, personal devotion and 
labors of social groups, they have won the 
co-operation of large social bodies and have 
charged great states with their own sense of 
responsibility. 

Future Progress and Three Tendencies —(1) 
From private to public support: The public’s 
children. Education the chief function of 
government. (2) From smaller to larger 
social or civic groups: Widening of social 
interests and responsibilities. Work of the 
state increasing. (3) Extension of field of 
public education. These tendencies are but 
the expression of a progressive public senti- 
ment and will. These are the forces that 
push back the limitations of school improve- 
ment, the allies of school officers in progres- 
sive endeavor. 

Finally, in the public support of school and 
college moral ideals are actualized in civic 
experience, inasmuch as care for the public’s 
children and youth is the motive and the com- 
mon good is the end of public endeavor for 
efficient education. School and college are 
loyal to the high ideals of American citizen- 
ship. They train to liberate personality, 
stand firmly for equality of opportunity and 
are themselves brotherhoods in their com- 
radeships. The fellowships of school and 
college become the citizenship of the State. 
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Our people, socially organized as govern- 
ment, have been growing in civic power and 
worth through their responsibility and ad- 
ministration of public education. In it all 
they have actualized in civic experience love 
of man. The state has been charged with 
ethical elements. In American education at 
least democracy has been a success. In all 
the people’s government has done with the 
spirit of human brotherhood, we may see the 
high ideal of a great civic fraternity as the 
end of all civic progress, formed from the 
lives of the public’s children and youth, and 
we may better understand Hegel’s definition 
of the state as “a realization of moral ideals.” 


A PLEA BY DR. CLAXTON, 


Dr. Claxton being granted the privilege 
of the floor for an additional five minutes, 
said: If you will look into the Census Re- 
port for 1910, the statistics of illiteracy in 
this country for children over ten years of 
age, including men and women, you will 
find that there are more than five and one- 
half millions of people who can not read 
and write in any language. That is more 
than the population of New England alone. 
It means more than sixty-seven out of 
every thousand of our population. There 
was a time when illiteracy was a Southern 
problem. We had no good public schools 
before the war. After the war the negroes 
were liberated and became citizens and 100 
per cent. of them could not read and write. 
Our property had been destroyed and we 
had counties in which 50 per cent. of the 
population could not read and write. But 
illiteracy is no longer a Southern problem. 
There are cities in Massachusetts where 
illiteracy is twice as great as in the South. 
Lawrence, Mass., has 15 per cent. of 
illiterates. One county in New York has 
23 per cent. of illiterates. There are more 
illiterates among men of voting age in 
Pennsylvania than in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee with their negroes. In Pennsylvania 
and New York this is brought about by the 
large foreign population. 

It occurred to me that grown-up people 
could be taught to read and write. France 
accomplished this. To wait for a genera- 
tion of illiterate men and women to die off 
is too slow a process. Recently an experi- 
ment has been tried in a certain county 
in Kentucky. Last year 1,200 and now 
1,600 illiterate men and women attend 
school on moonlight nights. In these 
schools 500 men and women over twenty 
years of age have learned to read and 
write. One Baptist preacher has been 
taught to read. Some women with babies 
in their arms have learned to read. One 
old man of eighty-four has learned to read 
and write. An old woman of seventy now 
writes letters to her children in the West. 
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I have concluded that if the Bureau of 
Education had a little appropriation of 
$25,000 from Congress, or elsewhere, we 
could employ a group of men and women 
and prepare proper readers for people 
such as these. Then it ought to be made 
fashionable in some way, through Sunday- 
schools and other agencies, for people to 
learn to read and write. In eight years, by 
the next census, I believe four and a half 
millions out of the five millions could be 
taught to read and write. It would be a 
great civic miracle. The Chairman of the 
Education Committee of Congress long 
ago agreed with me. A bill will be dis- 
cussed in Congress to-morrow looking 
toward this end, although no appropriation 
can be had this year. I hope the bill with- 
out an appropriation can be passed. 

What I want to ask you is this: Would 
the people of Pennsylvania be interested 
in that? And if the movement were started 
and intelligently fostered, would it meet 
with local co-operation if night schools 
should be organized? If you will say 
“Yes,” it will be helpful. If you say 
“No,” I shall hope you can be convinced 
later. I might say that Virginia recently 
appropriated $10,000 to make a beginning. 

Dr. Claxton was followed by Dr. Schaef- 
fer who said: Either two or three years 
ago we were on the point of securing an 
appropriation of $100,000 to establish 
schools for adults. The leader of the mi- 
nority party discovered a flaw in the title 
of the bill and killed it for us. When the 
Association met between Christmas and 
New Year a committee took up the ques- 
tion and one member is working on a bill 
now. I travelled 400 miles some time ago 
to see a miner’s institute and when I got 
to it I found Gen. Dougherty pushing a 
-‘movement that should teach _ illiterate 
miners to read and write English so as 
to decrease accidents in the mines. The 
truth is that Pennsylvania has been made 
a dumping ground for the illiterate people 
of Southern Europe. The School Code 
gives the Directors all the power they need 
to establish these schools for adults. When 
Wolf became governor of Pennsylvania 
he found 250,000 boys and girls who were 
unable to read and write, and he staked 
his political future on the establishing of 
a system of schools open to children and 
parents alike, and so successful have these 
schools been in achieving the abolition of 
illiteracy that the Ladies’ Home Journal 
could not count its Pennsylvania readers 
by the thousands if the public schools had 
not solved the problem so far as native 
Pennsylvanians are concerned. But our 
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quarter of the globe. We have all the 
law we need. The Directors have all the 
power they need. If the bill I referred to 
comes up this winter I hope you will all 
stand for it. And I assure you that no 
flaw in the title will defeat the bill this 
time. 


+> 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








HE Convention met for devotional exer- 
cises with the pupils of the Central 
High School, who were then addressed by 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, as follows: 


THE PHYSICAL SQUARE DEAL AND THE 
CIGARETTE HABIT AMONG BOYS. 


The doctrine of “the square deal” has 
come down to us from the remote past. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, that marvelous 
epitome of Christian ethics, Christ said: 
“Whatsoever ye would tnat men should do 
to you, do you even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets.” The fact that he 
calls it the “law and the prophets” indicates 
that it is not a new doctrine to be promul- 
gated, but rather an old principle to be em- 
phasized. 

But while the Golden Rule is hoary with 
age, its expression in the form of “the square 
deal” belongs to the present. It was coined 
in that wondrous phase factory of the nation’s 
foremost citizen. Contrary to the Scriptural 
admonition, he actually put some old wine 
into new bottles, for “the square deal” is 
simply the Golden Rule fused into two words 
in the marvelous, mental melting-pot of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The “square deal” expresses a universal 
principle. It belongs to every age, every land, 
every people; it applies to every business, 
every calling, every profession. It is so gen- 
eral in its application to all human relation- 
ships that it is the cornerstone of every sys- 
tem of ethics, and yet men must be on their 
guard constantly lest it be forgotten and “ sink 
into a state of innocuous desuetude.” This 
morning, however, it is our purpose to con- 
sider it not in its universal sense, but only in 
reference to some of its physical and sub- 
jective aspects. 

Every young man should give his body a 
square deal. It is wonderful in design, mar- 
velous in construction, amazing in the range 
of its adaptions and surpasses every man- 
made product as the infinite surpasses the 
finite. Every young man is given but one 
body; with care, attention and development it 
will serve him faithfully and efficiently. But 
if abused it will fail to perform its functions, 
and pain, disease and death will follow in 
quick succession. 

The care of the body through the physical 
square deal has been important in all ages. 
To the Hebrews “length of days” was more 
desirable than riches and honor. And the 
persistence of that people through five thou- 





sand years of history is a great argument in 
favor of the physical square deal. The an- 
cient Greeks emphasized beauty and physical 
perfection. Their ideal was Apollo, a young 
man, clean, strong, manly, muscular—sym- 
metrical in form and beautiful in body. And 
their system of education, called into existence 
by that ideal, placed special emphasis upon 
the care, the development and training of the 
body. Ancient warfare was in the main a 
physical combat. It called for courage, 
strength, and physical endurance. This made 
physical superiority a national necessity to 
every people that desired military prowess. 
To-day war is more a matter of brains, guns, 
and war-engines, and the national interest 
centers in them. But man must continue to 
be a “good animal” and the care of the body 
is just as*important to the State and to the 
individual as at any time in the past. 

This physical square deal includes attention, 
care, nourishing food, healthful exercise, 
plenty of sleep, abundant bathing, pure air and 
clean living. These are the great body build- 
ers, and upon them mainly the young man 
must rely who would get from his body the 
highest and best service. 

Last July, Alma W. Richards won the run- 
ning high jump in the Olympic games in 
Sweden. He met and defeated the best ath- 
letes the world could send against him. Fif- 
teen years ago he was a frail, puny invalid, 
imperfectly developed, and with a small deli- 
cate body. He was so feeble that his parents 
sent him to the country to find health and 
strength. Yet the square deal for that body, 
through the great body builders just enumer- 
ated, transformed that puny invalid into the 
world-renowned athlete with a body as lithe 
as that of a tiger, with limbs as clean as those 
of a greyhound, and with muscles as tough 
as rawhide. 

But no boy who is a victim of the cigarette 
habit gives his body a “square deal.” This 
foul habit is spreading with a rapidity that is 
astonishing. It is one of the popular fads 
among high school boys, and the strong briar 
pipe, with its air of sporty suggestiveness and 
crack-brained snobbishness, “is running the 
cigarette a close race for second place” as Dr. 
McKeever suggests. Everywhere one meets 
the sallow faces, the sore eyes, the insipid ex- 
pressions, the trembling fingers, and the foul 
breath of the cigarette-made mollycoddle. 

The boys below the high school are forming 
this disgusting habit. In many places they 
may be seen in groups passing a cigarette from 
mouth to mouth in a spirit of common owner- 
ship and very common participation. I would 
not offer insult to the ladies of a Pennsylvania 
high school by assuming that they smoke. 
Nevertheless, women who call themselves 
ladies may be seen daily in some of the large 
cities smoking cigarettes. A cigarette battle 
royal is in progress in the wealthy society 
circles of the national capital. Smoking by 
women has been opposed by some ladies who 
are leading a crusade against it. But the habit 
has its defenders, and one rich, aristocratic 
leader of society openly puffs her cigarette as 
she rides from place to place in her automo- 
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bile. This society lady is so incapacitated 
mentally that she can offer no argument in 
favor of smoking, but when perfectly sober, 
at luncheons and society functions, she per- 
sists in smoking and in offering her jeweled 
cigarette case to her companions. A very 
short time ago a noted Philadelphia divine de- 
nounced from the pulpit a society function 
given at a fashionable hotel in that city, at 
which the females smoked cigarettes. 

There are several strong indictments that 
may be framed against the cigarette habit 
among boys. These indictments may be pre- 
sented, but there is little time for their dis- 
cussion. It is useless to moralize on this 
theme, but a few facts may arouse thought 
and result in good. 

1. It is useless and unnecessary. It gives no 
valuable return physically, mentally or mor- 
ally; it adds nothing to one’s health, happiness, 
honor, rank or character. If it seemingly 
soothes the nerves temporarily, the reaction 
that follows shows that the rest was not really 
restful and the pleasure was spurious and un- 
real. Barring the liquor habit, there is no 
other habit so useless, unnecessary and un- 
profitable. 

2. The cigarette habit in the opinion of many 
is a filthy habit, not in the ordinary sense, 
but filthy in the extreme. The smoke is foul 
and nauseating, offensive to the eyes, the 
throat and the nose. The fumes may not be 
germ-laden, but they are often exhaled from 
diseased lungs, and forced out through nasal 
tubes that are as foul and unsanitary as a 
sewer. Society demands that every other 
noxious nuisance shall be abated, and yet it 
tolerates this filthy habit. If a young man 
will deliberately make himself objectionable 
to his companions, and repulsive in person to 
his associates by this vile habit, he should be 
segregated from the other pupils. They de- 
serve a square deal. And is there any valid 
reason why he should be permitted to bombard 
the innocent olfactories of his companions 
with poisoned arrows 

The only protection for them, from his 
foul-smelling, devitalized personality, is segre- 
gation, fumigation, deodorization or sanita- 
tion. Use chloride of lime, formaldehyde, 
sulphur dioxide or any other disinfectant or 
antiseptic that will protect society from the 
unspeakable filth of the habit. 

3. The cigarette habit is an expensive one. 
Whole cargoes of evidence could be brought 
in to prove the truth of this statement. The 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue shows that 11,221,624,184 cigarettes were 
sold in the United States in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, an increase of 2,000,000,- 
ooo over the previous year. This year the 
sale will reach 15,000,000,000. This is an 
average of 165 for every man, woman, and 
child in the nation, and many of them are 
smoked by half a million half-educated high 
school boys. These cigarettes represent a 
large sum of money, and in many cases the 
people can ill afford the expensive luxury. 

To see a poor, frail mother, or even a father, 
toiling and sweating to support and educate 
a family while the son of sixteen in the high 
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school is smoking cigarettes, is a sight suffi- 
cient to arouse the ire of an angel. Such a 
boy does not give his parents a square deal. 
He is deficient in gratitude and manliness, and 
is the nearest approach to the missing link 
between a monkey and a‘man that science has 
yet found. Ten years hence such a young 
man is likely to be a physical degenerate, a 
mental bankrupt, a civic liability, a life without 
a purpose, a tool without temper or edge and 
a moral grindstone without grit. 

Economists are everywhere studying the 
high cost of living, but the cost of high living, 
as indicated by the smoke bill and the drink 
bill of the nation, is more alarming. Last year 
we spent $2,200,000,000 for drink, and about 
$1,200,000,000 for tobacco and cigarettes. This 
would pay the rent annually for every non- 
home owner in the nation. It would raise 
the average wages of every workingman from 

to $700. In 1906 we spent $3.67 per 
capita for education, $0.49 for tobacco, and 
$19.10 for drink. And it is surprising be- 
yond all expectation that in these days of the 
high cost of living the cigar store and the 
saloon should cost the nation eight times as 
much as the school and the college. 

This is the day of congested wealth. One- 
eighth of the people own seven-eighths of the 
wealth; one per cent. of the people own fifty- 
four per cent. of the wealth, and fifty per cent. 
of the people own nothing. A bitter battle 
for bread is now raging in this country, and 
it will be more bitter in the near future. The 
population of the nation increases annually 
at the rate of 2,000,000. Nearly all of the 
available food-producing land is now under 
cultivation. In the opinion of many noted 
agrarian students the bread problem is the 
great problem of the race. James J. Hill, that 
astute business man, points out that if our 
lines of food consumption continue to ap- 
proach those of food production, as in the 
past, in a few years the great exporting grain 
elevators of the nation will stand empty, the 
last ship carrying food stuffs will have left 
our shores, and we will be compelled to send 
our agents into foreign markets to buy foods. 

But there is a more hopeful view. Many 
thoughtful students think we are on the verge 
of a great agricultural renaissance. Already 
hundreds of the abandoned farms of New 
England have been reclaimed. Farm units in 
this country will become smaller and farming 
more intensive, scientific and productive. 
Systematic drainage will greatly increase the 
food-producing lands of the South. Six- 
tenths of all the land areas of the globe are 
arid or semi-arid, receiving less than 20 inches 
of rainfall annually and at present are, there- 
fore, unproductive. In the West there are 
millions of acres of this arid and semi-arid 
land that may be made productive through 
dry-farming and irrigation. But regardless 
of this, foods are exceedingly expensive, and 
are likely to remain so as the population in- 
creases. And yet we spend millions for 
cigarettes that turn bright, brainy boys into 
dull-minded students and dull-minded men. 
There are enough misfits, incompetents and 
“no accounts” in every community, without 
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spending large sums annually to develop 
them. 

4. The cigarette habit among boys is offen- 
sive to many persons. They regard it as a 
public nuisance, interfering with the rights of 
others. This may not be your opinion or 
mine; but it is the argument of many non- 
smokers, so many that it deserves considera- 
tion, and they deserve a square deal. Every 
man, they say, has a right to all the pure, 
uncontaminated, ozone-laden air he can 
breathe. That is his God-giving prerogative. 
No member of society has any right to limit 
the supply, neither should he be permitted to 
poison it. The man who pollutes your supply 
of fresh water, commits a crime punishable 
by law, and yet the same may pollute your 
supply of air with filth, and poison it with 
nicotine. By this act he tends to injure both 
himself and his neighbor. We abate the gar- 
bage nuisance, the sewer nuisance, the foul 
water nuisance; we kill the mad dog, dehorn 
the savage bull and lock up the dangerous 
criminal. And some day, the objectors argue, 
when society gets its second sight and cuts 
its wisdom teeth, it will abate forever the 
cigarette nuisance that permits one individual 
to trespass upon the rights of another. 

This is the point of view of many non- 
smokers, and it is well for us “to see our- 
selves as others see us.” Kansas has re- 
sponded to this argument. To protect society 
against the cigarette-boy-nuisance, as well as 
to pfotect the boy against the habit, that state 
has passed a law forbidding the use of to- 
bacco in any form by minors. In the inter- 
ests of the young men of our state, I wish 
that Pennsylvania might pass such a law. 

5. One of the most serious indictments 
against the cigarette habit among boys is 
that it bars the way to scholarship.. The 
cigarette-smoking student at sixteen seldom 
becomes a scholar. He lacks the application, 
the persistent, tenacious effort that is the 
price of all scholastic attainment. His inten- 
tions are good, but after smoking a cigarette, 
the purpose of study becomes vague and 
shadowy; the mind, dull and dreamy; the 
will, weak and flabby; and the lesson, which 
before seemed important and necessary, now 
appears trivial and worthless. He is not a 
student, and therefore cannot become a 
scholar. All he can hope to be is a dull- 
minded, dense-brained plodder. A _ student’s 
mind will after a while function along scho- 
lastic lines more or less rapidly and accu- 
rately. Not so with the mind of the cigarette- 
smoking boy. He slowly sucks in the poison 
that paralyzes his own mental development 
and sets the limits beyond which it cannot 
go. And how sad it is that many a bright 
boy who might become a scholar, and possibly 
add to the sum total of human knowledge 
by enlarging the circle of the known,—how 
sad that such a boy will sometimes sentence 
himself to be a stupid bonehead for all time! 
He should give his mind a square deal, and 
note that the records in some colleges show 
that no smoking student has taken first rank 
in the past thirty years. 

Scientists assert that 38 per cent. of all 





pupils in the elementary schools are slow 
mentally. To them great scholarship is an 
impossibility. Their dullness is due to mal- 
nutrition, to heredity, to disease, to physical 
ailments and to a non-stimulating mental en- 
vironment. Very few, if any, of this class 
ever enter the high school. But the great 
cause of dullness and stupidity among boys 
in the high school is the cigarette. It sup- 
presses mental action, lulls into mental slum- 
ber, dulls the edge of comprehension, dissi- 
pates the mind’s acquisitive power, and ren- 
ders depth, breadth and accuracy of scholar- 
ship impossible. 

6. This foul habit is an effective bar to 
the professional athletic field. Nicotine 
poison is the hated foe of physical superiority, 
and no great athlete in any field dare trifle 
with it. For two years a great ball pitcher 
with a national reputation failed to make a 
record because of this habit. A year ago he 
gave up the cigarette, and last season he re- 
covered his old form, became a star again, 
and the coming season will earn possibly 
$20,000. No physical director in this country 
will place a cigarette-smoking boy on any 
crack athletic team. He wants men with 
vigor and endurance; men with courage in 
their hearts, iron in their blood, and with grit 
that will cut down the grindstones of opposi- 
tion to the last point. Directors know that 
the only place in all athletics for the milk- 
fed, nicotine-bleached, devitalized mollycoddle 
is on the bleachers. There neither brains nor 
effort are necessary; only mouth and lungs 
are required. 

Last year 500 young men worked their way 
through Columbia College. This is a good 
recommendation for the school, but a better 
one for the boys. These young men were not 
bran-brained barnacles; not dudes or dull- 
ards; not butterflies or boobies. They had 
blood in their veins,—real, red, rich, spark- 
ling blood. During the year they did more 
than sit on the bleachers of life and cheer for 
the men who did things. They got down 
from the bleachers and into the game. They 
were better because of the game, and the game 
was better because of the part they played in 
it. And I will venture the assertion that not 
one of these hustlers was a cigarette fiend. 
Why? Such peanut players in life’s game 
never do things. They never give themselves 
a square deal. 

7. This pernicious habit acts also as a bar 


to employment. The manager of a corporation . 


with a capital of $7,000,000 recently announced 
that he would not employ a boy who smoked 
cigarettes. Many of the great corpora- 
tions, the great mills and factories, and the 
great business houses will no longer employ 
the cigarette-smoking boy. They expect such 
a young man to be unreliable, irresponsible, 
dull, inefficient, weak in will-power and with 
a strong tendency toward falsehood, dishon- 
esty, and moral disintegration. The employ- 
ers of labor want sharp eyes, alert ears, bright 
minds, lithe muscles; men who are wide- 
awake, responsible and trustworthy. They do 
not expect the inert, saffron-hued, nicotine- 
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reinforced excuses of a boy to possess these 
qualities, and hence will not employ him. 

8. But the physical and moral effects of 
cigarette smoking among boys are the strong- 
est indictments that may be framed against 
it. Nicotine poison paralyzes the nerve cells 
at the base of the brain, perverts the sense of 
taste, saps the physical vitality, weakens the 
heart action, impoverishes the blood, degrades 
the tissues, predisposes to indigestion and 
functional diseases, over-stimulates and sub- 
sequently exhausts the nervous system, in- 
duces arterial degeneration, and paves the 
way to physical and moral degradation. 
What a catalogue of curses, that operate 
against the moral and physical square deal! 
And yet they steal into a young man’s life so 
gradually and so insidiously that it requires 
an expert to detect them. 

These charges are not mine; they are made 
upon the authority of Dr. J. W. Seaver, 
formerly of Yale gymnasium; Dr. Sims 
Woodward, professor of Pathology in Cam- 
bridge University; Dr. J. Pierce Clark, a dis- 
tinguished nervologist of New York; Pro- 
fessor W. A. McKeever, of the Kansas State 
pala College, and other noted speci- 
alists. 

With school boys the habit of using ciga- 
rettes goes hand in hand with idleness, tru- 
ancy, falsehood, dishonesty, lack of mental 
concentration, low-grade scholarship, and a 
spineless moral character. Young men, give 
yourself a square deal; shun the cigarette as 
you would a pestilence. For if we are to 
believe the experts, it will bind you with 


chains that cannot be broken, create nervous ) 


conditions that demand drink, cocaine, and 
other drugs, and load you with mental and 
moral infirmities that crush and kill and lead 
only to disaster and defeat. 

The newspapers report that in a_ recent 
murder trial in Pottsville, Pa., Judge Brumm 
in charging the jury pointed out that the de- 
fendant was a cigarette-fiend, and that this 
fact must be duly considered. The judge did 
not refer to this as an excuse for crime, but 
rather as a possible cause for it. 

The evil effects of the pipe and cigar upon 
boys are only slightly less than those of the 
cigarette. They grow with the boy, and lessen 
the efficiency of the man. The editor of Good 
Health says that nine-tenths of the rejected 
applicants for the army are refused on ac- 
count of “tobacco heart.” Investigation at 
the Phipps Institute show that smokers are 
twice as susceptible to tuberculosis as non- 
smokers. Couple with this statement the fact 
that twenty persons in America die of tuber- 
culosis every hour and you get a new view- 
point on the subject. Thus tobacco, when 
used by boys, does its deadly work. Nature 
sets many a human clock to run 80 or 90 
years, but the boy disregards the square deal, 
meddles with the machinery, disadjusts the 
escapement, and dies of a “tobacco heart” 
at the age of 40 or 50 years. 

The regulation of the sale of cigarettes to 
boys has generally proved ineffective. Human 
greed is stronger than prohibitory laws. And 
a knowledge of the consequences, anti-ciga- 





rette leagues, the creation of moral and social 
sentiment against the habit, and a law for- 
bidding the use of tobacco in any form by 
minors are likely to be more effective in 
checking the progress of this evil. 

It is difficult to know exactly what induces 
a boy to smoke his first cigarette; but like 
the formation of other habits there is some 
particular motive that leads to the first act 
or effort. It may be the desire to emulate 
his father’s example or that of some other 
ideal character who smokes; it may be that 
innate desire of boys to do what men do, and 
thus approach to the full stature of their man- 
hood; or this first act may be due to a snob- 
bish desire to belong to some group of self- 
considered high school aristocrats who sport 
bull-dog pipes and smoke cigarettes. The 
motive may not be easily designated; but 
there is always a first act and back of that 
act lies a motive or desire that leads to it. 
And safety to the young man at this point lies 
in the intelligence that discerns the evil and 
in the strong will that suppresses this motive. 

This cigarette habit like all habits grows 
by repetition and the rapidity of the growth 
is determined by three factors or conditions, 
age, regularity and frequency. 

The factor of age is important in the growth 
of any habit. The plasticity of youth is the 
springtime of habit. This plasticity extends 
possibly to the age of twenty-five. The young 
man who avoids profanity until that age will 
in all probability never be profane. At the 
age of twenty-five, character in most persons 
is well crystallized and the young man who 
is up to that time free from low vulgarity, is 
likely to remain free. So the young man 
who. rejects the first cigarette until that age 
will in all probability never be a slave to the 
habit. 

In the rapid growth of the cigarette habit, 
as in the growth of all habits, regularity is a 
more potent factor than frequency. The boy 
who smokes three cigarettes daily will in due 
time become a slave to the habit; but the 
enslavement will take place in a much shorter 
period, if he smokes them at regular inter- 
vals, one for example after each meal. Regu- 
larity intensifies the effects of frequency, and 
together they work through the period of 
plasticity. The young man at sixteen who 
smokes regularly and frequently and who 
keeps ‘at it for a year or two is gone. Ere 
long he will be bound by the chains of a 
slavery that is baser and more degrading than 
the former serfdom of the South. The one 
was an external slavery enforced by a cruel 
master; the other is an internal slavery en- 
forced by self. The former was only physi- 
cal, holding in crude bondage the bleeding 
body of the victims; the other is both physi- 
cal and moral. It enslaves the body through 
a complete change in the physiological struc- 
ture of the nerve-fibre and nerve-tissue. It 
enslaves the morals by weakening the will- 
power that must ever stand guard at the door 
of the soul to refuse entrance to all that is 
low, vulgar, vicious and degrading. 

The young ladies of a community could 
render a great service in checking the prog- 
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ress of this moral cancer among boys. They 
could crystallize social sentiment against it by 
shunning the presence and avoiding the com- 
panionship of the cigarette-smoker. Would 
any cigarette-smoking young man respect a 
a. lady if she were a victim of the habit? 

ould he be seen on the street, at a picnic, 
or in the theatre with a young lady smoking 
a pipe or cigarette? Social ostracism is a 
bitter medicine, and if young ladies would 
administer it in the right way to the blear- 
eyed victim with the foul breath and nau- 
seating personality, if they would give them- 
selves a square deal by helping to abolish a 
double standard of morality for the sexes, 
the withering curse that is rapidly debauch- 
ing young American manhood would soon 
disappear. 

Let me draw for you two pictures. Yonder 
is a boy of sixteen acquiring the habit. He 
is clean, honest, manly, sincere. As yet he is 
neither vicious nor repulsive; only an asinine 
high school snob, sedulously sucking poison 
through the nicotine sewer of a briar pipe, or 
through the slimy sluices of a paper tube, be- 
cause it seems manly or aristocratic to do so. 

Yonder is a man of twenty-five, a con- 
firmed cigarette fiend. Once he was clean 
and pure; now he is a battered derelict on 
life’s sea, tossed hither and thither by the 
waves of sense and sin, without a moral rud- 
der to control or guide. Ten years ago he 
was full of promise; now he is a piece of 
devitalized, nicotine-poisoned, human junk, 
ready for the moral scrap heap of humanity. 

You say this picture is over drawn. Per- 
haps it is. But that is not important. The 
vital question is this: Will the cigarette brush 
with its nicotine-poisoned paint change the 
first picture into the second? Will the clean, 
innocent boy in the first picture ever become 
the repulsive man in the second? I know 
not. But the experts assure us that the first 
is the promise of the second, and that the 
second is the possible—nay, the very probable 
—result of the first. Dr. Hall, professor of 
physiology in the Medical School of the North- 
western Universitly, says: “The boy who be- 
fore adolescence forms the cigarette habit will 
lie, deceive, and in other ways show degener- 
ate tendencies. At twenty-five he is a con- 
firmed user of drugs and liquors, and his 
moral lapses are marked by vicious and 
criminal acts.” 

If society would save the young man in 
the first picture from becoming the slave in 
the second, if it would have him give his 
body a “square deal” it must rise in its 
might, form social sentiment leagues against 
the habit, and through legal enactment and 
social ostracism bring him to his senses, ere 
he sinks to the level of a nicotine-saturated 
sot. 

In conclusion, then, young men, avoid the 
cigarette habit and thereby give your body, 
your mind, and your morals “a square deal” 
and a fair chance to develop along the right 
lines. Avoid the habit because it is so use- 
less, filthy and expensive; avoid it, because 
it is offensive to many of your associates; 
avoid it, because it bars the gateway to 





athletic honors, to employment and to scho- 
lastic attainment; and finally avoid it, be- 
cause it opens the doorway to physical and 
moral degeneracy, over which modern scien- 
tific investigation is rapidly writing this 
warning. “Young man, beware! There is 
danger ahead. When you enter this door 
and enslave yourself by this habit, you turn 
your back forever upon the highest physical, 
social, mental and moral efficiency as an in- 
dividual.” 

The tree lies as it falls; but it falls in the 
direction toward which it leans. And the 
issue I should like to raise is this: How do 
you lean in thought, in habit, and in senti- 
ment on this obnoxious high school evil? 


A motion to have Dr. Hamilton’s paper 
printed and sold to Boards at the price of 
publication was made and carried. 

The programme of the morning was 
slightly altered from the original as pub- 
lished, and Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, D.D., 
LL.D., of Reading, opened the morning 
session with his paper on 


THE EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION, 


“There are five great agencies in modern 
civilization, which conserve the past, preserve 
the present, and make possible a progressive 
future.” These are the home, the school, the 
vocation, the state, the church. The home is 
the basic unit. With the growth of the edu- 
cational needs of the child the school was 
separated from the home and became a dis- 
tinct institution. With the enlargement of 
personal powers, resulting from the home and 
school training, with the modern division of 
labor and social inter-dependence in all the 
activities of life, the vocation is made possi- 
ble and necessary. The plying of one’s voca- 
tion safely and peaceably necessitates the 
state. And underneath the whole procession 
of institutions is the Christian church, giving 
spiritual poise and immortal significance to 
all the others. 

Broadly speaking, education is the sum of 
all the influences that have reacted on the 
individual throughout his life. In a narrow 
sense it is the training given by the school. 
Were we to study Education in its broadest 
sense, we would be compelled to study the 
History of Civilization. When we study it 
from the narrower view-point we inquire into 
the methods and purposes of the schools of 
the various nations since History began. We 
will note that each civilization had certain 
features which differentiated it from all the 
others. In like manner the system of educa- 
tion of that civilization differed from all the 
others, and conformed to the nature of that 
civilization. 

The aim of modern education is to prepare 
for complete living. In the analysis of this 
aim there is a consensus of opinion among 
modern educators. They divide the aim into 
seven phases, and these I would like to have 
you hold in mind. They are important and 
will form the basis of my discussion. 

1. The Ethical Phase—There should be in 
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the curriculum, or in the methods of teaching, 
in the teachers themselves, that which will 
cause the child to develop into a religious, 
moral man. In this age of political corrup- 
tion, business looseness, we need men. The 
ethical aim is supreme. 

2. The Hygienic Phase.—Every child should 
become as nearly physically perfect as it is 
possible for him to become. To provide for 
the health of the child has become one of 
the grave responsibilities of our public schools 
—particularly in cities like my own, the city 
of Reading. A healthy body means a sound 
mind. A normal mind means a moral man. 

3. The Industrial Phase—Our educational 
system must make for industrial efficiency. 
The child must be prepared to join the ranks 
of the workers and make good. This does 
not mean that the school must teach him a 
trade, but it must give him those qualities of 
industry, accuracy and thoroughness that re- 
sult in industrial efficiency. 

4. The Social Phase—The school should 

strive to prepare for social service, whether 
in the business world, in the school itself, in 
the church, or in the general work of philan- 
thropy. 
5. The Political Phase—The school must 
prepare for citizenship. The content of our 
curriculum should bear directly upon good 
citizenship. 

6. Social Intercourse—As a result of our 
modern industry, every man has some time to 
devote to social intercourse with his fellows. 
By nature man is a social being. Our clubs, 
our secret societies are evidences of this. The 
school must make it possible for each man to 
devote more time to social intercourse, and 
help to make the tone of this intercourse as 
high as possible. 

7. Leisure—It follows that since man does 
not find it necessary to devote all his time to 
acquiring the necessities of life he will find 
some time to give to his own pleasures. He 
will have some leisure. The school must pro- 
vide him with a means of spending these 
leisure hours to the best advantage to him- 
self and society. 

Education involves two factors, develop- 
ment and self-activity. The great law that 
underlies all physical and mental develop- 
ment is self-activity.' Therefore education 
cannot be creative. It is as old as our race. 
According to Holy Writ the first human pair 
were subjects of divine tuition in the Garden 
of Eden. Among no two nations of antiquity 
has the theory and practice of education been 
the same. The race, like the individual, must 
pass through the successive stages of child- 
hood, youth and maturity. Civilization has 
about reached the manhood stage. Human 
progress is a fact. The History of Education 
is the barometer of this progress. It is an 
exhibition of what has been thought and done 
in all ages in reference to the training of the 
young—and the aim of all training has been 
to develop the ideal man of that period and 
country. 

In the fifteenth century before Rome, and 
the twenty-second before Christ, the Chinese 
had a fixed system of education. Since that 
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time to 1895 it has changed but little. Chinese 
society has been static for centuries. Fettered 
by fossilized tradition, bound by ancestral 
worship based upon Confucianism and aug- 
mented by the other state religions, Bud- 
dhism and Taoism, the Chinese have made no 
progress. 

Among the people of India about fifteen 
hundred years before the birth of Christian- 
ity the sacred Vedic Literature was written 
in the Sanskrit language. Since that time the 
Hindus have had a formal education, domi- 
nated by the iron-clad castes that came into 
existence at the time of the Aryan migration 
in 2000 B. C. Each Hindu boy (the girls were 
considered inferior) was taught his place and 
for his place in the social fabric. All ambi- 
tion to achieve was crushed. As a result the 
people became patient, docile and peaceable. 
They learned nothing of self-reliance and 
personal responsibility that make for right 
and efficient living. There was no recogni- 
tion of man as man, and but three per cent. 
received instruction at all. 

The Persian Empire existed for about three 
hundred years, from B. C. to the battle 
of Arbola during the time of Alexander the 
Great. Realizing the necessity of education, 
if the empire was to continue, the state early 
undertook to educate the sons of the nobil- 
ity; and this training was not cultural but 
utilitarian. The boys were compelled to 
undergo a vigorous physical training that 
they might become good warriors. They were 
taught the principles of equity and justice, 
that they might become wise and efficient 
rulers. The great mass of people were for- 
gotten. The liberalizing influence of litera- 
ture, music and art was not taken into con- 
— The system was decidedly one- 
sided. 

The early Hebrews with their prophets, 
their scribes, their synagogues, their Bible 
schools, deserve much comment. In their 
school curriculum Hebrew religion and law 
were foremost, to which Greek literature and 
law had been later added. Afterward the 
Bible schools were established, and side by 
side with these the elementary day schools. 
In 64 A. D. school attendance was made com- 
pulsory. The Hebrew conception of God, 
man and righteousness is far superior to that 
of any other Eastern nation. This fact makes 
their education noteworthy. 

The Egyptians were an extremely utilitarian 
people and their education was of that nature. 
They had some of the modern idea of effi- 
ciency. Both boys and girls received syste- 
matic instruction—the boys in reading and 
writing under a scribe; the girls in music, 
bartering and trading, and the domestic vir- 
tues in the home. 

Athens, with her statues and temples, made 
herself the ornament and envy of the world 
and became the center of the most brilliant 
intellectual culture ‘of antiquity; and Rome, 
with her genius for war and organization, 
conquered and controlled the greatest and 
longest-lived of the so-called world empires. 
Athens, in the fifth century before rist, 
was a City: Beautiful—her public buildings 
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ornamented by Phidias and his disciples have 
been the envy and despair of every city since 
that time; her theatres were crowded by an 
intelligent, art-loving people listening to the 
incomparable plays of Eschylus and his fol- 
lowers; her schools were centers of philos- 
ophy, music and art; her assemblies were at- 
tended by men at once voters and office- 
holders. 

Rome, in the first century after Christ, was 
the City Powerful—her court was crowded 
by foreign potentates come on official busi- 
ness; her streets were scenes of many a 
triumphal march; her public buildings were 
surpassed in beauty and grace only by those 
of Athens; from her emanated that power 
that bound -practically the whole civilized 
world into one great empire. The splendor 
of these ancient cities reveals the genius of 
their peoples. To the student of general or 
pedagogical history the story of the Greeks 
and the Romans is a source of perennial in- 
terest. They were the first representatives 
of European civilization. They wrought out 
the first chapters, and great chapters they 
were. 

When thinking of Greece we usually think 
only of Athens and her wonderful beauty. 
However Sparta, a rival city in Greece, to 
the student of education is worth considera- 
tion. The Spartans, conquerors living with 
a subject population much larger than their 
own, were of necessity a military people. 
With both sexes at seven public physical 
training began. The boys were trained to 
endure physical hardship, to become profi- 
cient in all the athletics of the time, to become 
warriors; the girls to be mothers of warriors. 
Besides physical prowess, the boys were 
taught to respect the aged and the laws of 
the state, to repress all evidences of feeling, 
to control their appetites. Music had but little 
place in their education, and literature as such 
had none. As a result a sturdy race of war- 
riors was developed who for centuries were 
considered invincible. 

Though the Romans had no definite system 
of education until after Greece had been con- 
quered and the Roman provinces were filled 
with Greek teachers, they had developed with 
their customary vigor, directness and genius 
for organization, by the end of the second 
century after Christ, the most extensive and 
the most thoroughly organized system that 
had yet existed. From seven to twelve the 
Roman boy attended the elementary school; 
at twelve he entered the secondary school; 
and at sixteen became a Roman citizen. Four 
fields of activity were then open to his am- 
bition: the farm, the army, politics and law. 

With the Spartan the aim was to develop 
warriors; with the Athenian to attain grace 
and symmetry, harmony and proportion in 
both intellectual and physical pursuits. The 
Greeks if we take the Athenian as the stan- 
dard, and we always do, became a man of 
reflection, the cultured man of thought. 

With Romans the aim was to develop skill- 
ful and effective men of action. The Roman 
became the great lawmaker of antiquity, and 
the ruler of the civilized world. 





Though the Greeks and Romans in their 
education, as you have observed, show us a 
distinct advance over the oriental peoples, 
neither grasped the worth of the individual 
in all its fulness. Both in their ideals were 
influenced by the narrowness of national 
character. The Greek ideal was to develop 
the beautiful Greek; the Roman, to develop 
the practical Roman. 

During the chaotic period after the fall of 
the Roman empire in the West (476 B. C.), 
during those strenuous years of the barbaric 
invasions, it was the institutions of the Chris- 
tian church that preserved the great body of 
Greek and Roman literature, and kept alive 
a love for learning and education. The mon- 
asteries became the centers of learning and 
the schools of medieval Europe. The monks, 
missionaries and teachers saved the old Pagan 
learning and taught the new ideals of Chris- 
tianity. Every monastery was a school, and 
every parish priest became a teacher. 

By the end of the twelfth century the in- 
vasions were over, society had become more 
stable, and the Mohammedans had brought 
into western Europe a higher standard of 
learning than that of the average monastic 
teacher. Eager to win recruits to their re- 
ligion, the followers of Islam met the stories 
of Christ as told by the Christian mission- 
aries with cold, Aristotelian logic. The 
monks were no match for them in open de- 
bate, and found it necessary to attain a better 
training. As a result universities sprang up 
all over Europe. In these the monks received 
a higher education that better fitted them to 
meet the skilled Mohammedans. By the 
beginning of the fifteenth century there was 
a University in every large city. To Paris, 
Bologna, Rome, students flocked from every 
part of Europe to sit at the feet of Abelard 
and his contemporaries. j 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
in 1453, Constantinople was conquered by the 
Turks. This famous city was the center of 
eastern learning, and thousands of educated 
Greeks, fleeing from the barbarous treatment 
of the Turks, came to Italy. Here under the 
leadership of Dante and Petrarch began that 
world-wide movement known as the Renaiss- 
ance. A new spirit was infused into the 
civilization. The humanists, as the leaders 
were called, detected the shams of the medi- 
geval church, and discovered and heralded to 
the whole world the licentiousness and ease 
of the monastic life in many of these insti- 
tutions. The monastic influence was de- 
stroyed and the way for the Reformation, 
the greatest single event in all history, was 
prepared. 

The great central figure of the educational 
revolution wrought by the Reformation was 
Martin Luther, a man of the people, who 
throughout his life was a vigorous, efficient 
preacher and educator. His religious views 
led him to take an interest in education. In 
1524, Luther’s letter to the Burgomasters of 
the German cities laid the foundation for a 
universal system of free compulsory educa- 
=. In this famous document, he advo- 
cated: 
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1. That the state should establish free 
Christian schools. 

2. That these schools should be open to 
both boys and girls. 

3. That, if necessary, the authorities should 
compel attendance. 

3. That history and especially music, as 
well as Latin, Greek, Grammar, Dialectic and 
— should be a part of the curricu- 
um. 

5. That secondary schools should also be 
provided for those who desire a higher edu- 
cation. 

6. That the boy should attend school two 
hours a day, and remain at home the remain- 
der of the day to learn a trade. (The modern 
continuation school in Germany does this 
very thing.) 

In accordance with Luther’s idea, the fol- 
lowing year such a school was founded in 
his native town of Ejisleben, and in 1528 a 
general system of schools was established 
by the Elector of Saxony. Soon the other 
German states followed. And gradually in 
all Protestant countries schools similar to that 
at Ejisleben were established. However, the 
spread of such schools was slow. The re- 
luctance of the Princes and the opposition of 
the Church had to be overcome. Previous to 
the advent of Luther’s plans the Church had 
dominated the schools. It took centuries to 
get rid of this close supervision of and direc- 
tion by the Church. In some countries this 
influence lasted until early in the nineteenth 
century. It was not until 1833 that France 
freed herself of this domination, and in Spain 
it is active to this day. 

Besides pointing out the way for a free 
education for all, Luther did another great 
service for humanity and particularly for 
education by translating the Bible into the 
German vernacular of that time. This trans- 
lation gave to all the people the greatest and 
sweetest of all literatures, and fixed the liter- 
ary standard in the German language. Be- 
fore, knowledge of the Bible was possible only 
to those who knew Latin. The edition ap- 
peared in 1524, and over a half-million copies 
were circulated within a year. 

As the political experience of the Middle 
Ages proved that the church and state should 
be separated, Luther perceived that it would 
be necessary to separate the school from the 
church. He pointed out the way. He stated 
that the government should direct education, 
and that both boys and girls should receive 
instruction. It was left for succeeding think- 
ers to determine the methods of teaching and 
the content of the curriculum. During the 
next three centuries we find men working on 
these problems. In each century great edu- 
cational thinkers stand out as leaders and 
public benefactors of no mean proportions. 
To ‘enter into a minute discussion of their 
principles would be pleasant, but can hardly 
be thought of within the scope of this paper. 
However, I would like to direct your atten- 
tion to the more important of each century. 

In the seventeenth century, Montaigne in 
France, Francis Bacon in England, and Com- 
enius in Germany, all men of sound judgment 
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and intellectual acumen, wrote concerning 
education. They pointed out the defects in 
the schools, poked fun at the “pouring in” 
methods of instruction, and offered methods 
of their own, methods that would stimulate 
thought and individual judgment in the pu- 
pils. Bacon paved the way for modern sci- 
entific thought. The text-books of Comonius, 
a decided improvement over the old Latin 
texts, became immensely popular. La Salle 
in France and Francke in Germany conducted 
famous schools. Francke began, feeling that 
teachers should have definite training for 
their work, and established a rather inferior 
training school. Rousseau, with his heretical 
doctrine, that “ Everything is good as it comes 
from the hands of the Author of Nature; but 
everything degenerates in the hands of man,” 
is the central figure of the eighteenth century. 
In Emile he gives us his theories of educa- 
tion. If one attempted to follow them liter- 
ally he would be doomed to failure. How- 
ever, they contain the germ of much that is 
good, and present the details of child de- 
velopment with such force that they were an 
impetus to child study. Though Emile was 
an impossible boy, subject to an impossible 
education, the story of his training became an 
inspiration to succeeding educational thinkers. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, there was a gradual development of 
schools along the lines laid down by Luther. 
However, the great social and political move- 
ments at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave the needed impetus to the idea of 
free public schools. During this century his 
ideal has been realized in every Christian 
country. 

The scientific spirit common in the other 
walks of life was infused into education also. 
Men began to think, How? When? and 
What? in educational practice. The great 
thinkers, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, are 
products of this new spirit. As a result of 
their work, we have the kindergarten, the 
primary school on a psychological basis, and 
we have efficient normal training for teach- 
ers. In accordance with this line of thought 
have come manual work of all kinds, and 
efficient school supervision. 

The United States has not fallen in the rear 
of the educational procession. We have kept 
pace with the times. Under the leadership 
of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard and their 
successors our public schools have become 
the envy of the civilized world. We have 
awakened to the new social consciousness, and 
strive hard to meet the demands of our com- 
plex civilization, to prepare our children for 
complete living, to satisfy every phase of our 
educational aim that is to develop honest, 
upright, law-abiding citizens who are eager to 
do the world’s work, and still have leisure 
hours to devote to the pursuit of the higher 
pleasures. 

“The youth has a vision of the life he 
would like to live, of the service he would 
like to render; and for fifty years he pur- 
sues this vision.” It seems to me, as I look 
back through the centuries, that civilization 
has had a vision of the man it would like to 
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produce and of the education of such a man. 
Civilization first: caught this vision among 
the ancient Hebrews. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans enlarged the vision, and Christianity 
paved the way for its realization, and made 
it stand out in bold relief. The Reformation 
broke the last vestige of external authority, 
the scientific spirit of the nineteenth century 
broke the last mental reservation —and to- 
day we have that man in reality, and our edu- 
cation has produced him. 


REFORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


To the Directors assembled, we extend 
our greetings and as this is expected to 
be a very interesting, and profitable session 
we should most highly appreciate our op- 
portunities, and so far as possible partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the session 
with candor, fairness and unselfishness. 

Constructive criticism is most beneficial 
but destructive criticism should be un- 
known to us, as our obligations as School 
Directors are to construct, enlarge and to 
extend the system of Public Schools of 
our Commonwealth, that the benefits and 
effects thereof shall render the most good 
to the most people without direct regard 
for any particular locality or district. We 
are to keep foremost in our minds the wel- 
fare of the child. The Code, in effect less 
than two years, is the implement where- 
with we are empowered, guided and pro- 
tected in the performance of our duties; 
and any changes therein, to be beneficial, 
must necessarily be evolutionary and not 
revolutionary. In all our deliberations we 
should have constantly in mind the two 
objects of education. To enable a man to 
earn his livelihood, thus adding to his own 
happiness; and to develop him to a proper 
citizenship, thus adding to the happiness of 
others. 

Teachers’ Training Schools—As recom- 
mended at our last session, we recom- 
mend proper legislation to enable recogni- 
tion of property organized, regulated and 
conducted Teachers’ Training Schools. 
Such legislation should be most carefully 
considered for, under no circumstances, 
should the standard of teachers’ qualifica- 
tions be lowered. 

Properly conducted Teachers’ Training 
Schools should have a most _ beneficial 
effect—inasmuch as those desirous to 
enter the teaching profession would, after 
having completed the High School Course, 
be enabled to enter a Training School for 
a proper period of time, sufficient to cover 
successfully the allotted course, and, with 
actual service in grade schools, be thus 
equipped for teaching work in same man- 
ner as by attending Normal School. 

There appears to be no reason who such 
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pupils—post graduate should you be pleased 
to so call them—if they cover the same 
branches and perform similar services as 
those attending Normal School, should 
not receive the same recognition, all being 
similarily controlled and properly restricted 
as to the standard to be maintained. 

We do not recommend any additional ap- 
propriation for such, as we understand 
such teachers’ training schools would be 
properly associated with the established 
High School Course—a post graduate it 
may be—as was requested at the 1912 ses- 
sion We would suggest bill framed about 
as shall be hereafter presented. 

Medical Inspection—We recommend 
that careful, judicious attention be given 
to this subject. We fail to understand why 
Medical Inspection should be compulsory 
in some districts and optional in others. 
If this feature is beneficial to one locality 
it should likewise be to all. 

We recommend the same compulsory 
law in all districts. Medical Inspection to 
cover examinations of pupils, to adjust de- 
fects so far as possible, consideration of 
sanitary conditions of buildings and sur- 
roundings, to suggest improvements and to 
see that such improvements are effected 
—all for the benefit of the pupil, is very 
pleasant reading but of small service to 
the future citizens of our Commonwealth, 
unless made universally effective. And, 
further, such feature should be sufficiently 
expansive to include teachers; for so fre- 
quently we find a faithful teacher of long 
standing, with system weakened or con- 
tracted disease, unable longer properly to 
perform the duties connected with the posi- 
tion occupied. And perhaps even worse, 
her constant presence in the school room 
with young pupils is a menace to their 
health, the conditions being such under 
which no new teacher would be employed. 
The retirement of such an one could be 
regulated by law, removing from the Board 
of charitably disposed members this per- 
haps unpleasant duty. 

Directors, is it fair to our pupils to have 
them under one physically unable and 
otherwise incapacitated for teaching? We 
fully realize how delicate is this particular 
feature, but surely wisdom, judgment and 
justice united will enable proper legisla- 
tion through Medical Inspection to solve 
this question for the pupi's of our state. 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund—As a par- 
tial solution for the later part of the Medi- 
cal Inspection reference, we direct atten- 
tion to the question of legislation covering 
the establishment and control of such a 
fund, and we direct the attention of the 
Convention to a bill proposed by the State 
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Teachers League of Pennsylvania. This 
act covers seven sections: 

1. Provides for the procedure of retire- 
ment with a monthly salary, equal to the 
minimum monthiy salary of a teacher in 
the Public Schools of this Commonwealth. 

2-5. Controlling retirement from con- 
stant active service, etc. 

6. Psovides for the setting aside from 
the State appropriation for Public Schools 
of a sufficient sum to pay all salaries 
created under this act, etc. 

7. Provides for the official record of all 
retired under this Act. 

As a committee we could not recom- 
mend such act as a whole. We should as 
Directors of the Common Schools protest 
against the using of Public School State 
Appropriation Funds for so many sub- 
sidiary features. So many special funds, 
or accounts, are being paid from the Gen- 
eral School Appropriation that the amount 
actually available for common school use 
is being lessened instead of increased. 

Another proposed act from. the same 
source is entitled: An act providing for 
the permanent employment of teachers of 
ten years of service, which also provides 
against a reduction of salary or change of 
position during said term of permanent 
employment of said teacher, without his 
or her consent, etc. 

The above two acts being from an Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania teachers deserve 
consideration, but we do not recommend 
that the Convention approve of the same. 

Appropriation to the Common Schools.— 
More important to us fellow directors, 
than the method of electing directors, when 
the term of such should begin and how 
long continue, Teachers Retiremer+ Fund, 
or kindred phases of our school laws, 
should be the subject of the amount ap- 
propriated for the Common School use. 
Some years ago the amount appropriated 
for Public School purposes was increased 
by our Legislature, but so many subsidiary 
accounts or funds or chips were provided 
for, that we believe we are now receiving 
less for actual use for our Common Schools 
than previously received. 

We are informed, as new features are 
created, that expenses for such shall not 
affect the local taxation, as such are pro- 
vided for from the State Appropriation, 
all of which is too true as we can well 
testify—but should not be. 

Each day greater are the demands of 
the Public Schools, and by law our avenues 
for expenditures are broadened and in- 
creased. And as the revenues of our Com- 
monwealth increase, we have every right 
to expect—yea, to demand—a very ma- 
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terial increase in the State Appropriation 
for Public Schools. Are not our sons and 
daughters to be valued more highly than 
public buildings, state highways and an 
increased number of employees? 

Fellow directors, were we to forget all 
other items and concentrate our every 
thought, expression and act upon this very 
important item, our time at this conven- 
tion would be well spent. By an approved 
resolution, supported and demanded by 
the united Directorship of the State, we 
shall, we know, interest the present Legis- 
lative bodies to respond in such manner as 
we shall request. A large amount is due 
the Public Schools for Common School 
purposes, and it is ours only for the asking. 

We recommend that this Convention 
most decidedly favor an increase, yea more, 
that all our energies be exerted to attain 
such an end, that, as Directors, we shall 
be enabled the better to provide for our 
boys and girls of to-day who shall be the 
citizens of to-morrow. 

Shall we do it? Will we do it? There 
can be but one reply. We shall. We shall 
further recommend that the Legislative 
Committee to be selected by this Conven- © 
tion include such as may be most able, by 
reason of resident location, to ve closely as- 
sociated with Appropriation Committees of 
Senate and House, to insure this all-im- 
portant item’s receiving prompt and effec- 
tual attention. 

In conclusion, we could not recommend 
the changing of length of Directors’ terms 
or the method of their selection until the 
provision of the existing Code had been 
properly tried. 

We could not recommend the paying of 
salaries to directors. We could not recom- 
mend any changes, unless the defects or 
faulty nature of the provision to be 
changed has been fully demonstrated, and 
the assurance fully warranted that the pro- 
posed new act or provision entirely and 
fully overcome defects or faults of the 
original, and does not contain defects or 
faults of its own, if such were possible to 
foresee. 

We as a Committee and individuals ex- 
press our appreciation of the assistance 
and encouragement extended to us by our 
much esteemed and highly efficient State 
Superintendent, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
and by former and present directors, and 
friends of education. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: H. M. Lessig, M. H. Henning, 


T. G. McGee, A. E. Bunaford and J. D. 
Orr, Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS, 


Hugh Eastburn, Esq., chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

1. Resolved, That the thanks of this con- 
vention be extended to the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Harrisburg for the use 
of their school buildings; to the pupils and 
musical director who furnished music for the 
convention; and to the Executive Committee 
and officers of the department for the suc- 
cessful sessions of the week. 

2. Resolved, That the Department of School 
Directors of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, representing through its 
accredited delegates, all sections of the Com- 
monwealth, in the consideration of the im- 
portant objects for which it was established, 
urges most strongly upon the Legislature 
now in session an increase from fifteen mil- 
lions to twenty millions in the biennial ap- 
propriation for the support of our public 
school system. 

In view of the requirements of the new 
School Code in the matter of the erection of 
school buildings which shall more thoroughly 
safeguard the health and the lives of their 
occupants; in the opening of new fields of 
work in the direction of vocational training; 
in the growing demand for more fully- 
equipped teachers; and in the pronounced 
growth in public sentiment, which is insist- 
ing upon the best schools attainable—to meet 
all which requirements a greatly increased 
expenditure of money will be necessary to be 
raised by taxation or otherwise—it is urged 
by this Convention that the increase asked for 
in the State Appropriation should be made 
to relieve somewhat the various school dis- 
tricts of the State from the burdens of in- 
creased local taxation, in the carrying out of 
the progressive educational policies that have 
been inaugurated. 

3. Resolved, That this Convention heartily 
approves the movement now under way in 
the National Congress looking towards the 
co-operation by the National Government with 
the States in encouraging instruction in agri- 
culture and in other vocational occupations,— 
and our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress are urgently requested to aid in the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 

Signed: Hugh B. Eastburn, John Calla- 
way, Sellers Hoffman, Albert E. Bower, Harry 
S. Barton, Committee. 


COMMENDING PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


The following was also reported from 
the Committee on Resolutions commending 
The Pennsylvania School Journal to the at- 
tention and support of the Sshool Direc- 
tors of the State. 

For sixty years The Pennsylvania School 
Journal has been of invaluable service to the 
cause of the public schools and of general 
education. It is the official organ of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the organ 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 





ciation in all of its departments. Interest in 
the work of the schools would be increased 
if it were read more widely by teachers and 
school officers, and we commend it especially 
to the attention of all earnest School Direc- 
tors. 

Member: Is there any way in which Con- 
gress can be reached in relation to the 
Page bill? 

Mr. Eastburn: The way to do this is 
to have our officers certify to the proper 
Committee of Congress the action of this 
body, and urge the passage of the Page 
bill. 


On motion of Mr. Eastburn the Presi- - 


dent and Secretary were so instructed. 
REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The report of this committee was pre- 
sented in two parts. The first report was 
prepared by the Committee at the begin- 
ning of the session, when a number of 
matters had not yet been brought to its 
attention. These latter are disposed of in 
the supplementary report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, 


The following were read or referred to 
by the chairman of the committee and the 


recommendations of the committee were’ 


indicated by him. 


Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
be instructed to attend to the introduction of 
a bill in the present legislature making pro- 
vision that graduates of city teachers’ train- 
ing schools, maintaining a course of two or 
more years beyond the regular four-year high 
school course, and operating under the super- 
vision of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, shall, upon passing a satisfactory 
examination conducted under his direction 
and supervision, be granted a permanent cer- 
tificate in like manner as the State Normal 
Schools. 


Recommended. 


This resolution was presented by the 
Directors from Elk county, 


Resolved, That Section 2304 of the School 
Code be so amended that teachers employed 
in free evening schools or evening manual 
training schools be taken into consideration 
in arriving at a basis for the distribution of 
the State appropriation. 


Recommended. 


It was recommended that the next reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on 
Legislation: 

Resolved, That it shall be unlawful for any 
firm or corporation employing labor to em- 
ploy any man over twenty-one years of age 
who does not present an occupation tax re- 
ceipt. Said tax shall have been paid within 
one year from date of such employment. 


The following resolution was passed by 
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the Directors’ Association of Clearfield 
county, December 18, 1912. It was ap- 
proved. 


Resolved, That the delegates from Clear- 
field county bring the matter of publishing 
text-books by the State before the State Con- 
vention and urge the Convention to take ac- 
tion, recommending to the State Legislature 
the publishing of text-books and furnishing 
them to the school districts. of the State at 
cost. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
requests the Legislative Committee to take 
steps to have a more prompt payment of the 
State appropriation. It is desirable to have 
same paid by September 1, of each year. 


Approved. 


From the Directors’ Association of 
Warren county came these recommenda- 
tions: 


Amend Section 540 to read: In all school 
districts of the third and fourth class in this 
commonwealth, the school taxes shall be 
levied and assessed upon all of the property 
upon which the county taxes are levied and 
assessed: Provided that in any school district 
of the third or fourth class, comprising a 
city or borough, the school taxes may be lev- 
ied and assessed upon all the property upon 
which the city or borough taxes, as the case 
may be, are levied and assessed. 

Amend Section 541 to read: In order to 
enable the board of school directors in each 
school district of the third and fourth class 
in this commonwealth to assess and levy the 
necessary school taxes required by such dis- 
trict each year, the County Commissioners in 
each county shall, on or before the first day 
of April in each year, at the expense of the 
county, furnish to each school district of the 
third or fourth class therein, for its use, to 
be retained by it, a properly certified dupli- 
cate of the last adjusted valuation of all 
real estate, personal property, and occupa- 
tions made taxable for county purposes in 
such school district, stating the name of each 
taxable, and the valuation, description and 
kind of property or occupation assessed, all 
of which real estate, personal property and 
occupations are hereby made taxable for 
school purposes in each school district of the 
third or fourth class, and in order to enable 
the board of school directors in any school 
district of the third or fourth class in this 
commonwealth comprising a city or borough, 
which may elect to assess and levy the neces- 
sary school taxes required by such district 
upon the city or borough assessment, to 
assess and levy the necessary school taxes 
required by said district in each year, the 
city clerk or other proper official in the case 
of a city, and the borough secretary, or other 
proper official in the case of a borough, shall 
annually on or before the first day of April 
in each year, at the expense of the city or 
borough, as the case may be, furnish to each 
school district comprising a city or borough 
as aforesaid, for its use to be retained by it, 
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a properly certified duplicate of the last 
adjusted valuation of all real estate, personal 
property, and occupations made taxable for 
city or borough purposes, as the case may be, 
in such school district, stating the name of 
each taxable and the valuation, description 
and kind of property or occupation assessed, 
all of which real estate, personal property 
and occupations are hereby made taxable for 
school purposes in each school district of the 
third or fourth class comprising a city or 
borough as aforesaid. 


The following letter from Mr. W. J. 
Trembath to Mr. A. E. Bunaford, member 
of Legislative Committee, was presented: 


Dear Sir: The most glaring fault that we 
have observed in the School Code is the pro- 
vision of Section 2603 for audit of school 
districts of the second and third class, with 
the related sections providing for filing in 
the Prothonotary’s office and advertisement, 
Sections 2619 to 2624 inclusive. 

We would suggest amendment by elimina- 
tion of all of these sections so that audit may 
be as heretofore by the proper borough or 
township auditors. If the reason for this 
method of audit, as outlined in the above 
named sections, be that the auditors hereto- 
fore have been incompetent, we could reply 
that the greatest incompetence would be 
found in the fourth class districts where the 
old system of audit still prevails and a much 
less degree of incompetence in the larger 
boroughs than in the cities. 

If the reason offered be that in certain dis- 
tricts the school directors have been grossly 
careless or positively dishonest in their hand- 
ling of school funds and that the new method 
was designed to reach such cases, then we 
suggest that these are at the most only ex- 
ceptional cases, and that the ninety-nine 
honestly and capably administered school dis- 
tricts are being penalized for the sake of the 
one dishonest. Note the following compari- 
son: Borough of Kingston, 1911, three audi- 
tors $36. In 1912, three auditors and stenog- 
rapher, $170. Borough of West Pittston, 
1911, three auditors $36. In 1912, two audi- 
tors, $340. 

These two districts are probably as well 
conducted as any in Luzerne county, and the 
figures are fairly representative of the in- 
creased burden placed upon districts of the 
second and third class by the School Code. 
Then, there is the bill for advertising which, 
in the case of the borough of Kingston was 
$54.50 and the bill of the Prothonotary for 
filing, docketing and transcribing. Borough 
? = Kingston, $25.50. Borough of Plymouth, 


eel the language of 2651, we would say 
that it does not appear to have been the in- 
tention of the framers of the School Code 
that the Prothonotary should do more than 
file the report, for which a fee of $1.50 or $2 
would be commensurate, but the Prothono- 
taries claim that by virtue of another act of 
Assembly, entirely apart from the School 
Code, they are required to transcribe all 
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papers filed in their offices. We also bring 
to your attention that the cost of audit in the 
township of Hanover and in the City of 
Wilkes-Barre reached in each case the very 
considerable sum of $1,100. The cost of au- 
dit in 1911 for the City of Wilkes-Barre was 
about $300. F 

We further note that under the express di- 
rection of the Code the auditors burden their 
reports with such a mass of detail that in 
the case of the City of Wilkes-Barre the re- 
port of audit is contained in a bound volume 
of several hundred typewritten pages. In the 
borough of Kingston the audit is comprised 
in forty-one typewritten pages, and it becomes 
the duty of the Secretary of the Board to 
transcribe the whole upon the minutes of the 
Board (Section 2615). This duty has not 
been provided for in fixing the compensation 
of the Secretaries and will add another con- 
siderable item to the total bill of expense. 

It is temperate language to speak of this 
feature of the Code as an atrocity perpe- 
trated upon the School Districts of the Com- 
monwealth. The quick remedy, as I first 
suggested, is to expunge the whole. 

At the recent meeting of the Luzerne 
County School Directors’ Association I note 
that it was a matter of dissatisfaction that, 
while all the Directors of the county were 
authorized or required to attend, only such 
Directors as came from School Districts 
under the supervision of the County Super- 
intendent were eligible for election to office 
in the Association. This would exclude from 
the right to vote the cities of Wilkes-Barre, 
Hazleton and Pittston, Plymouth townships 
and several other districts. 

There were also several other features of 
the Code which furnished subjects for mild 
criticism, but they were of such minor impor- 
tance that I do not at this time mention them, 
but I trust that the representatives from 
Luzerne county will join with you in an earn- 
est effort to remedy the method of auditing 
school accounts outlined in the sections above 
mentioned. 

Will you please call the attention of the 
delegates from Luzerne county to this letter? 
I was a member of a committee delegated by 
the Luzerne County Directors’ Association 
to frame iesolutions to be laid before the 
State Association but believe that this letter 
will serve the same purpose. 


The following recommendations of com- 
mittee appointed to suggest changes in the 
school laws of the State of Pennsylvania, 
were presented without comment. These 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the School Directors’ Convention of Alle- 
gheny county. 


1. We recommend that a change be made 
in the section governing the organization of 
joint High School committees. The repre- 
sentatives should be appointed or elected in 
December instead of June, in order that the 
term of the director would not expire while 
serving on the High School committee. 





2. That the auditors be required to work 
eight (8) hours for a day. 

3. That the publishing of auditors’ reports 
be left to the various districts, instead of the 
prothonotary. 

4. That the school boards be authorized to 
issue bonds for new buildings at any time 
they deem such buildings necessary. 

5. We especially urge that a law be enacted 
enabling school boards to hold a second elec~ 
tion, for the issue of bonds for the erection 
of school buildings within the year, if found 
necessary. 

6. We recommend that the courts be re- 
quired to pass on the bonds of school tax 
collectors, thereby relieving the directors of 
that duty. 

7. We recommend that, where possible, the 
various reports required to be sent to the 
— Superintendent be printed on a single 

orm. 

8. We advocate that a iaw be framed, 
allowing School Directors the sum of Five 
dollars ($5.00) per day and mileage for at- 
tending the county association meetings; also 
for attending the meeting for the election of 
County Superintendent. 

9. Also, we believe that some provisions 
should be made for the payment of reason- 
able expense to the delegates elected to rep- 
resent the county at the State Directors’ As- 
sociation meeting. 

10. The secretary of the County Directors’ 
Association meetings should receive some com- 
pensation for his services. 

11. Some provisions should be made for 
furnishing the secretary of the school board 
with records of the births in the district. 
This would give teachers and principals the 
information necessary for the admission of 
beginning pupils. 

12. We believe that there should be a law 
that not over 40 pupils be allowed ot a room. 

13. That Section 401, of the School Code, 
relating to the powers and duties of School 
Directors should be limited, and be made 
more specific. 

14. That Code should contain a paragraph 
of definitions. . 

15. That the provisions for heating and 
ventilating school houses existing immedi- 
ately prior to the Code should be re-enacted, 
and the provisions of the Code repealed. 

16. That this Convention is in favor of 
State ownership of State Normal Schools, 
but is opposed to the purchase of the capital 
stock at anything more than nominal value. 


The Legislative Committee simply de- 
sired this bill to be read and entered on the 
minutes without comment: 


House Bill 280. An Act regulating the 
reading of the Holy Bible in the public schools 
of this Commonwealth. 

Whereas: The rules and regulations gov- 
erning the reading of the Holy Bible in the 
public schools of this Commonwealth are not 
uniform and 

Whereas: It is in the interest of good 
moral training of a life of honorable thought 
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and of good citizenship that the public school 
children should have lessons of morality 
brought to their attention during their school 
days therefore be it resolved, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That at least ten verses from 
the Holy Bible shall be read or caused to be 
read without comment at the opening of each 
and every public school upon each and every 
school day by the teacher in charge, Pro- 
vided, That where any teacher has other 
teachers under and subject to direction, then 
the teacher exercising this authority shall 
read the Holy Bible or cause it to be read 
as herein directed. 

Section 2. That if any school teacher 
whose duty it shall be to read the Holy Bible, 
or cause it to be read as directed in this act, 
shall fail or omit so to do said school teacher 
shall, upon charges preferred for said failure 
or omission and proof of the same before 
the governing board of the school district, 
be discharged. 


On motion of Mr. Eastburn, the matter 
was laid upon the table. 

On motion the report was accepted. 

A motion to the effect that the Legisla- 
tive Committee be appointed a special com- 
mittee taking charge of these recommen- 
dations and getting them before the Legis- 
lature, was adopted. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The report of Mr. James W. Howarth, 
treasurer, was presented to the auditing 
committee who returned it, approved, as 
follows: 


Balance February 2, I912............ $ 209.11 
Paid enrollments 1913...........000: 214.00 
"EOtAl FOROUTCESS o.isccscvercccvcsic 243.11 


Paid out for expenses: Expenses as 
per bills approved by Executive 
COMMER. = 6.5305 eee canoe kecaetdse. $117.18 


Balance on hand Feb. 6, 1913 eee $125.93 
OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR, 


The Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented the following report which was 
adopted and the following persons de- 
clared elected. 

For President—J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg. 

First Vice President—W. T. Davis, Mc- 
Keesport. 





Second Vice President—Dr. George M. 
Grimm, Ottsville. 
Third Vice President—Jas. M. Wachter, 


Allentown. 

Recording Secretary—Harry Gordon, Dor- 
ranceton, Luzerne county. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. M. Bowen, 
Chester City. 

Treasurer—Jas. W. Howarth, Glen Riddle. 

Executive Committee—H. A. Boyer, Har- 
risburg; J. Newton Rhoades, Reading; S. R. 
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McClure, Broddock; Chas. M. Magee, Easton, 
and P. J. McGinty, ‘Olyphant. 

Legislative Committee—M. H. Henning, 
Wilkinsburg; H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; C. 
F. Shaver, Chadd’s Ford; T. G. MaGee, Al- 
toona; A. E. Bunford, Wilkes-Barre, and Dr. 
J. D. Orr, Leechburg. 


Chairman Lutz extended his thanks to 
all who had rendered him assistance in 
making the current meeting a success, 
whereupon he declared the convention ad- 


journed. 
MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Adams.—Robert C. Miller, John D. Van 
Dyke and A. L. Wagaman, Gettysburg; Emer- 
son L. Eckert, New Oxford; Clayton Berk- 
heimer, Hanover. 

Allegheny.—J. O. Bower, Bellevue; S. P. 
McClure, R. W. Edmunds, Harry E. Mc- 
Bride, Thomas Alexander and John S. 
Lowry, Braddock; William T. Tredway and 
J. E. Haynes, Coraopolis; A. B. Golden, 
Glenfield; Ralph C. Davis, Homestead; bes 
G. Davis and John D. Evans, McKees; 
A. G. Smith, Mt. Lebanon; ey L 
Swissvale; M. H. Henning, F. R. 
LE Anderson, Wilkinsburg. 

Armstrong. —Albert E. Bower, Ford on 
Thomas L. Aye, Kelly aueens M. A. Milli- 
son, Kittanning, Dr. J. D . Orr, Leechburg. 

Beaver.—C. M. Canady and E. S. Parson, 
Ambridge; wee C. Locke, Monaca. 

Bedford.—J. Smith, Hopewell. 

Berks.—W. L ‘Rhoads, Boyertown; Oscar 
M. Keller, Fleetwood; S. D. Bausher, Ham- 
burg; Bordner, Kutztown; E. S. 
Brownmiller, Harry P. Yost, J. Newton 
Rhoads, E. D. Schaeffer and John H. Obold, 
Reading; E. S. Leinbach, Womelsdorf; H. L. 
Althouse, Wyomissing. 

Blair—Wm. E. McKee and Thomas G. 
Magee, Altoona; A. B. Delozier, Duncans- 
ville; I. D. Metzger, M.D., Tyrone. 

Bradford—c. E. Munn Re 26), and E. B. 
Joachim, Box 98, Athens; J. Andrew Wilt, 
Towanda; D. F. Pomeroy, Troy; G. 
Russell, Nichols, N. Y. 

Bucks —Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown; 
John G. Cryer, New Hope; G. M. Grim, Otts- 
ville; Tobias A. Crouthamel, Perkasie. 

Cambria—Wm. D. Galbraith and Dr. Fran- 
cis Schill, Jr., Johnstown. 

Cameron:—N. A. Ostrum, Emporium. 

Chester.—Sellers Hoffman, Chadd’s Ford. 

i —Rev. Chas. Lambert, Shippen- 
ville. 

Clearfield—William Wingert, Luthersburg; 
Geo. J. Weber, Troutville; R. V. McGarvey, 
Westover. 

Clinton—J. L. Rachan, Clintondale. 

Columbia——Harry S. Barton, Jas. C. Brown 
and C. F. Gerton (R. 1), Bloomsburg; J. H. 
Eisinhauer, Mifflinville. 

Crawford—C. N. Titus, Spartansburg. 

Cumberland—W. D. Wilson, Boiling 


< 
. Stotler and 


Springs; G. F. P. Brenizer, Carlisle; Jacob 
Bowers, Enola; H. H. Orris, Kerrsville; 
Jas. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs; Geo. W. 


Heffelman, New Cumberland. 
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Dauphin—Adam D. Houtz, Harry A. 
Boyer, George W. Kennedy, William A. Boll 
and Chas. S. Fohl, Harrisburg; Daniel W. 
Yeager, Highspire; Charles F. Beard, Middle- 
town; Chas. A. Hoff, Lykens; Wm. J. Eshen- 
our, Oberlin; J. L. Bowers, Penbrook. 

Delaware.—Edward E. .Barry, Aldan; H. 
M. McCoy, T. E. Clyde and W. Wallace Gay- 
ley, Chester; M. Mendenhall, Glen Mills; 
Harry L. Warwick, Glen Riddle; Isaac P. 
Garrett, Lansdowne; Ernest Le Roy Green, 
Media; G. L. Jones, Ridley Park; Mary H. 
Thatcher, Swarthmore; Dr. Jos. C. Egbert 
and Geo. H. Wilson, Wayne. 

Elk—H. J. Bixler, Johnsonburg; D. J. 
Driscoll, St. Mary’s. ‘ 

Fayette—C. W. Hays, F. E. Younkin, 
Connellsville; Chas. P. McIntyre, Fairchance; 
Chas. H. Harbison, Masontown; E. M. Lock- 
ard, Point Marion. 

Franklin—John Allan Blair, Chambersburg. 

Greene—Harry Stephens, R. 1, Kirby; 
D. C. Ruth, West Finley. 

Indiana—G. T. Crooks (R. 1), Creekside; 
J. T. Bell, Indiana. 

Jefferson—Dr. N. C. Mills and L. E. Lott 
(R. 1), Big Run. 

Juniata—U. S. Gingrich, Mifflintown. 

Lackawanna—P. J. Boylan, G. Frank 
Couch, Peter J. Healey and Geo. W. Keene, 
Carbondale; Henry A. Gordon, Dorranceton; 
A. P. McHale, Thos. McNulty and J. D. 
Purtell, Dunmore; W. D. Potter, Fleetville; 
J. N. Graver; Jermyn; W. C. Smith, North 
Abington; T. J. Stewart, Old Forge; P. J. 
McGinty and P. J. McKarn, Olyphant; W. C. 
Brunning, D. J. Evans, C. H. Von Storch and 
D. J. Thomas, Scranton; M. J. Gaughan, 
Winton. 

Lancaster—Frank B. Bausman, Bausman; 
Luther J. Schroeder and Amos Hollinger, 
Columbia. 

Lawrence.—James H. Eakin, Hillsville; 
John Wright, New Wilmington; A. M. Clark, 
Pulaski; R. W. Armstrong, Slippery Rock; 
Paul J. Simsen, Volant. 

Lebanon.—Rev. Wm. F. De Long and Philip 
E. Termler, Annville; Clark G. Long, Jones- 
town; Dr. Wm. T. Bruce, J. S. Kreider and 
J. H. Seltzer, Lebanon; A. Z. Brubaker, R. 6, 
Lebanon; J. H. Wilhelm, Myerstown. 

Lehigh—James M. Wuchter, Allentown; 
Clayton H. Trexler, Breinigsville; Samuel T. 
Waidelich, New Tripoli; Ralph E. Diefen- 
derfer, Orefield; Will M. Mohr, Wescosville. 

Luzerne—Jacob Martin, J. M. Callaway 
and John F. Louser, Hazleton; Walter W. 
McAvoy, West Hazleton; A. W. Davis, Kings- 
ton; J. G. Laidecker, Shickshinny; A. E. 
Bunaford and Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Lycoming—Wm. R. Peoples, Jersey Shore; 
Samuel Sedam, Muncy. 

McKean.—M. A. Heppinger, A. C. Haw- 
kins, Bradford; E. H. Boyner, Center City. 

Mercer—Ellsworth Brown and P. H. 
Doyle, Greenville. 

Mifflin—Dr, F. A. Rupp and Ralph C. Bell, 
Lewistown; H. R. Barefoot, Milroy. 

Monroe.—Dr. H. Stearns, Delaware 


J. 
Water Gap; Geo. W. Siglin, Saylorsburg. 
Montgomery—H. M. Lessig, Geo. 





Baer, G. H. F. Hallman, A. G. Romich and 
W. Y. Scheffey, Pottstown. 

Montour.—Wm. Lobach (R. 3), Danville. 

Northampton.—Edw. F. Flory, Ray S. 
Davey, B. W. Ribble, Davis M. Hambright 
afid E. A. Gadshall, Bangor; Floyd C. Sandt 
and Charles M. Magee, Easton; Titus M. 
Ruch, Hellertown; M. J. Stout, W. D. Easter- 
day, John S. Reimer and Stewart M. Borger, 
Northampton; Oscar Hoffman (R. 3), W. H. 
Young, Henry B. Reed and O. C. Mushlitz, 
Siegfried. 

Northumberland.—F. W. V. Lorenz, Edw. 
Brennan, A. L. Broskey, P. T. Ryan and W. 
A. Mangle, Shamokin; W. A. Robbins, Wat- 
sontown, 

Pike—Peter Beisher (R. 1), Canadensis. 

Potter—R. Lynn Emerick, Cross Fork; 
F. W. Lehman, Coudersport. 

Schuylkill—J. L. Snyder, Nuremburg; W. 
Clinton Kepner, Orwigsburg; Dr. Thos. W. 
Swalm, Pottsville. 

Somerset—C. F. Livengood, Boswell; H. 
H. Shumaker, Rockwood; H. D. Naugle 
(R. 1), Windber. 

Sullivan—Warden M. Bahr, Dushore; John 
Dempsey, Mildred; August Hartung, Lin- 
coln Falls. 

Susquehanna.J—C. E. Davis, Meshoppen; 
A. H. Crosier, Thompson. 

Tioga—J. M. Campbell, Ansonia. 

Union.—J. N. Glover, Vicksburg. 

Venango.—H. W. Hoover, Polk; L. E. 
Beck, Venus. 

Warren.—Chas. A. Clark, Russell; Craw- 
ford Brundage, Spring Creek; L. E. Chap- 


‘man, Warren. 


Washington.—John H. Horn (R. 2), Amity; 
John L. Post, Taylorstown; James Vinson, 
Washington. 

Wayne.—J. J. Perham, Pleasant Mount. 

Westmoreland—Wm. Stoner, Alverton; J. 
C. Nichols (R. 33), Belle Vernon; A. D. 
Ramaley, Export; Dr. W. J. Potts, Greens- 
burg; O. H. Courtright, Murrysville; Doty 
Guthrie, New Alexandria. 

Wyoming—Harry P. Bunnell, Skinner’s 
Eddy 


York—Horace D. Becker and Alvin R. 
Nissley, Hanover. 

New York—James H. O’Donnell, 377 
Broadway, New York. 


-— 


NATURE STUDY. 


tte Nature Study Round Table held its 
meeting Friday, December 27, at 10 
a. m., in the Science Lecture Hall. 

The President, Mr. L. J. Ulmer, of the 
Williamsport High School, spoke briefly 
on the steadily growing interest in the sub- 
ject and expressed his satisfaction in the 
excellent program he was able to offer the 
members. His remarks on the objects of 
nature study were a. fitting introduction 
to the papers which followed. He said: 
“The city child needs to be surrounded by 
beauty, the country child needs to have his 
eyes opened to the beauty of his surround- 
ings.” 
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The first paper was read by Mr. James 
S. Grim, of Kutztown State Normal School, 


NATURE STUDY AS A FOUNDATION FOR 
AGRICULTURE, 


The subjects to be discussed in this Con- 
ference indicate a notable change, a drift 
in the direction of purposefulness in Na- 
ture Study. Nature Study for its own sake 
sounds well, but it doesn’t work well. To 
the chosen few it will always remain the 
means of boundless joy to strengthen the 
bonds of sympathy between heart and sky 
or soul and form. The gospel of sunlight 
and fresh air, the lure of the tanglewood, 
“the call of the wild,” the potent appeal of 
bird, of moss, and of natural beauty every- 
where, are in themselves full incentives 
and rewards for angels of sweetness and 
light. 

It has been felt, however, that, for the 
average child, this call must be directed, 
this appeal analyzed and organized, and 
the processes and purposes of both dis- 
entangled and then segregated in terms of 
purpose, in order to satisfy the real require- 
ments of the child. The economic or agri- 
cultural phase therefore has recently come 
to the front in the hope that through it bet- 
ter results may be achieved. 

In order to provide an adequate basis for 
formal agriculture in the High School, Na- 
ture Study must remain as it has ever been, 
cultural rather than vocational in its lean- 
ings. Agriculture is a type of vocational 
training, and it is the part of wisdom to 
defer all formal training for a living, in a 
narrow sense, as long as possible or until 
the foundations of knowledge have been 
laid broad and deep. We are just beginning 
to suspect that we have not made proper 
provisions for the training of many pupils 
after the law releases them, and there is 
a growing belief both among laymen and 
schoolmen that, if we would present a more 
appealing type of education at this period 
of adolescence, we could induce many of 
those who leave school to remain with us 
at least for a year or so. The opportunities 
for a vocational training are not only being 
offered, therefore, as a right in themselves, 
but as a bait to hold more of these children 
in school. The words learning and earning 
differ only in one letter, yet because we 
have divorced the two ideas in school 
organization, the small enrollment in our 
High School is a cause for serious reflec- 
tion rather than for congratulation. The 
danger now lies in taking some of the time 
below the fourteenth year for teaching the 
pupils to earn well, instead of teaching 
them to learn well. 

- Nature Study, as a foundation for Agri- 
culture, should in a general way train the 
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perceptive powers of the child and deepen 
and broaden its sympathies. It should by 
all means increase the points of personal 
contact in the child’s environment, and it 
should also in processes, methods and ma- 
terials simulate in a measure, the affairs 
of real life. What should be done, however, 
is generally well understood, but how to 
translate these general ideas into effective 
teaching is not so generally understood nor 
so adequately executed. 

A teacher can usually get better perma- 
nent returns along constructive than along 
analytical or destructive lines. It requires 
more intelligence to produce a plant than 
to destroy one. This fact does not receive 
sufficient emphasis in current nature study 
books. More detailed directions are given 
for dissecting a flower, or for studying its 
parts, than for producing one. The exist- 
ence of these minute descriptions is paying 
unwitting tribute to the methods of ad- 
vanced biological research when anatomy 
was the sine qua non of natural history. 

Every school in the land should have 
facilities for growing plants and the pupils 
should grow them. This is no new theory 
but it would be new in practice. The great- 
est hindrance to school gardening is the 
inertia of the teacher. No teacher can 
justify herself on the ground of not having 
had the proper training for this work. The 
real, earnest teacher doesn’t need any spe- 
cial training. All that is needed is imitative 
and genuine interest. Partial success, at 
least, will follow. 

School gardening, throughout our broad 
land should present many unlike features, 
but everywhere it is necessary for the 
teacher to build on what the children al- 
ready know. It is a vital mistake for the 
teacher in rural schools to assume that the 
country boy is unfamiliar with many farm 
operations as he is with number work or 
reading. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
elementary plant production as a phase of 
nature work in the open country, concerns 
those teachers who have the minimum 
terms. The average length of the school 
term in Pennsylvania, outside of Philadel- 
phia, is a little over eight months. This 
means that for most teachers almost the 
entire growing period comes during vaca- 
tion. May, June, July and August are the 
months when the pupils and teacher are 
widely separated. Two ways can be sug- 
gested to overcome this difficulty, one way 
is to do the best one can under the present 
difficulties, the other is to adopt, in a modi- 
fied form, the project plan of Massachu- 
setts for the teaching of Agriculture. 

Taking conditions in Pennsylvania as 
they are to-day, much commendable work 
might be done that is not done. Bulbs can 
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be planted out as late as November, which 
will produce flowers before the school closes 
in the spring. Fall budding of peaches is 
an excellent exercise. By spring it can be 
seen if the bud “took.” Teachers, however, 
are a little shy of exercises like budding. 
Successful budding is not a difficult art. 
In most cases a serious effort will agreeably 
surprise one. But, fail or succeed, we owe 
it to the children to try. The scale will 
probably soon establish itself on the peach 
tree of the school garden. There is no 
better time for spraying for the scale than 
during the winter season. It would be very 
instructive to cook the lime and sulfur solu- 
tion in a tin pail on the stove and apply 
the dope with a brush. The borers should 
be looked for too. 

The test of good, agricultural teaching 
is the practical participation in productive 
farm work. The foregoing suggestions on 
bulbs, buds, and peach trees are not to be 
carried, that.far, as a regular school exer- 
cise. General questions of greenhouses 
and orchard management, especially for a 
profit, should not be emphasized. Children 
love the narcissus, the peach, and surel 
the best strain of the peach sought ren | 
budding, hence we introduce them to a few 
fundamental principles of growth, in the 
most practical fashion, with materials that 
are worth while. 

For a number of years we have run a 
propagation bed for grafts to callus, for 
cuttings, of certain shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, to start, under conditions as nearly 
approximating those of the one-room rural 
school as possible. We therefore have no 
hesitancy in suggesting the construction 
of a rough, shallow box of ample width and 
length and about six tnches deep. The first 
four inches should be filled with broken 
cinders and a dressing of preferably white 
sand spread on the top. Scions on apple 
root cuttings will readily callus through 
the winter. During-the fall the bed can be 
used for slips and cuttings. 

In rural districts conditions are far from 
ideal for indoor or outdoor gardening. The 
directors wish to economize on coal over 
Saturdays and Sundays; occasionally no cel- 
lar is found under the building, and a very 
limited land area often surrounds the school 
house. If the amount of land allowed for 
school purposes is so small that a suitable 
garden would materially reduce the size of 
the playground, then the question compli- 
cates itself still further. 

A little taste and ingenuity in making the 
school grounds attractive from a landscape 
gardener’s point of view is entirely possi- 
ble in every case. Out-buildings should be 
screened by vines and shrubbery, and a 
few flowers planted at appropriate places, 
especially early and late flowers, like daffo- 
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dils and tulips for spring, and cosmos, chry- 
santhemums and asters for fall. These 
would have a good influence toward beget- 
ting higher standards of taste around the 
farm buildings at home. 

In the second place the project plan of 
interesting the younger pupils in the ele- 
ments of agriculture, that has proven so 
successful in Massachusetts, could easily 
be extended or modified to satisfy present 
ideals of Nature Study in the direction of 
plant production. In this plan two features 
are brought into prominence. “One is 
productive farm work supervised by a 
special agricultural instructor or group of 
agricultural instructors; the other is study 
directly related to that productive work.” 
On the basis of these features it would seem 
that inspiration in the direction of good 
production would be easier than a thorough- 
going organization to insure proper training 
for the individual enterprises. The three 
R’s form the working ideal for these pro- 
jects. Not those however ordinarily sup- 
posed to constitute the essence of the cur- 
riculum. The three R’s here meant are the 
initial letters for Rule, Reasoning, and 
Result. Under rules all instrumentalities 
are called into play that will lead to mana- 
gerial ability, good habits and successful 
handwork, the link of reasoning in the 
logical chain aims at general vocational in- 
telligence, the readiness to make personal 
adjustments and the deepening of the sense 
of civic obligations; the results that consti- 
tute the crowning element of the projects 
are measured by moral as well as by ma- 
terial standards. 

To be more specific in the description of 
a project in actual practice permit me to 
quote from Commissioner Snedden’s last 
report. The particular quotation refers, as 
you will notice, to vegetable growing alone. 
“The pupil may be helped at will in the 
actual work of his vegetable growing by 
members of his family, by exchanging 
work with fellow pupils, or by hired labor. 
It is essential, however, that he himself 
with, of ccurse, the aid of his agricultural 
instructor shall plan his project and man- 
age it; shall be taught and attain proficiency 
in every phase of the actual work of his 
productive enterprise and finally, shall ren- 
der an accurate account of all expenditures 
and receipts in connection with his under- 
taking.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
in all vocational teaching the economic side 
of the work, both in manipulative skill and 
in wise management, is the side that makes 
the strongest appeal in this work-a-day 
world, to the red-blooded boy over fourteen 

ars of age. On this point only should the 

ature Study teacher look for radical modi- 
fication. If the machinery of the project 
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plan works well, as it is generally claimed 
to do, then nature work on the part of chil- 
dren of the grades, under competent super- 
vision, should also work well. This plan 
would not require an additional instructor, 
since this peripatetic agricultural teacher 
would be abundantly able to take charge of 
the practical end of this related work. 

Time does not permit the elaboration 
which this plan deserves nor to show its 
possibilities. Certain suggestions however 
as to the non-administrative features of it 
which are needed in actual practice cannot 
be foregone. 

Children love roses. I have found that 
they take still greater interest in them, if 
allowed to grow them. Next fall one of 
your pupils under the direction of this field 
assistant in agriculture collects and plants 
several cuttings of approved varieties. The 
simple operations of cutting and planting 
should be explained in the form of a demon- 
stration when all the pupils are together in 
school. This would save time. It is neces- 
sary, however, to see that the work is prop- 
erly done at home, to see that these in- 
structions are carried out. In a year or so 
when the flowers appear the rose pests will 
also appear. Directions for ridding the 
roses of pests should now be given by the 
demonstration method. This work also 
must be followed up at home. If possible, 
cut roses should be brought to school and 
an effort put forth to stimulate wholesome 
rivalry in production. Three points, at 
least, are in favor of this plan. In the first 
place, the school and the home would be 
brought closer together by these bonds of 
mutual sympathy; in the second place, the 
best type of material for training in expres- 
sion would be provided through these ani- 
mated experiences, and in the third place, 
the child is being taught by simple processes 
under controlled conditions, some of the 
fundamental principles used in agriculture 
—principles the clear understanding of 
which in after-life may mean, for example, 
the difference between twenty and two hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes to the acre. 

Home work in corn, for instance, as it is 
being tried out, at least in Berks county, is 
open to serious questioning . The principal 
objection to the corn club would be re- 
moved, first, through efficient organization 
and smaller units of administration, and 
second, by adequate supervision on the part 
of field men. Then, too, the corn club em- 
phasizes almost solely the facts of increased 


production—a legitimate ideal at its proper | 


place in adolescence. It is probably just as 
important to train a boy for an avocation- 
leisure, as for a vocation-work. It is just 
as valuable to teach a citizen how to spend 
a dollar as it is to teach him how to earn a 
dollar. “Love truth and justice, and live 
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without anger in the midst of lying and 
unjust men,” is an injunction as true to- 
day as it was when Marcus Aurelius first 
uttered it nearly two thousand years ago. 
Nature Study work on corn by the modi- 
fied project plan would act as a correction 
of and an antidote to our overcoming tend- 
encies towards measuring men and meas- 
ures by material standards alone. 

Animal production, also, lends itself very 
readily to the awakening of the construc- 
tive instincts of the child. The successful 
management of an incubator either at home 
or at school is largely one of mere detail. 
When the teacher knows what she wants, 
is enthusiastic, and is backed by a school 
organization that works toward rather than 
away from nature, the fine points of corre- 
lation, of adaptation and in the selections 
of suitable materials will easily adjust them- 
selves to the spirit of the new movement. 

We talk about the beauty, the value and 
the suitability of birds for nature: instruc- 
tion, yet the hen is the queen of them all. 
It, in a sense, is a remarkable fact how 
little even most grown folks know of a 
common egg, but they usually know just as 
little of the real life of the egg’s mother. 
There are a number of objects of the farm 
in which all children are naturally inter- 
ested. Did you ever see a child that was 
not fascinated by a litter of baby pigs? It 
would take a genius to make swine produc- 
tion attractive to some mature people. 
Have you ever noticed how charmed chil- 
dren are in the presence of little chicks? 
This should be our clue: “A little child 
shall lead them.” 

The constructive or positive side of life 
cannot be separated in teaching from the 
analytical side. Many teachers of Nature 
Study are apt to lecture too much on struc- 
ture, function, classification and composi- 
tion. We have emphasized the presentative 
side of the work so unduly that it is fre- 
quently assumed that a glib talker is of 
necessity a good teacher. If the general 
drift of this discussion constitutes good 
pedagogy, it can easily follow that the best 
talkers may be the poorest teachers. This 
statement is particularly pertinent when 
much of this talk is gush and slush. 

One or two illustrations how work of 
this nature can lay the foundation for good 
agriculture and at the same time provide 
the means for a general education must 
suffice. Mendel’s law has lately came into 
prominence. If you should take one thou- 
sand grains of corn, one-half of which 
would be marked, and place them in a 
bowl, and have a blindfolded pupil pick 
them out, two at a time, you would End, 
according to the law of probabilities, the 
basis of Mendel’s law, that there would 
be twice as many sets of two, one marked 
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the other unmarked, as there would be of 


either of the marked or unmarked sets.: 


This is an interesting experiment for any 
child capable of counting one thousand. 
Later, when the same child takes up the 
study of a text of formal agriculture, he 
will at once understand the significance of 
Mendel’s results with smooth and wrinkled 
peas, dominants and recessives. 

In line with the foregoing idea the mean- 
ing of the statement that so many grains 
equal a pound should be verified by a 
balance and wheat. This exercise would 
keep the children profitably employed with 
materials and processes that would develop 
not only the most definite conception of 
large numbers but would promote skill in 
the use of a machine as well. 

Whether the work in Nature Study has to 
do with the life-building forces or with 
mere descriptions of forms and factors, 
whether the work is to be creative, spiritual- 
izing, and fill a real need in our life or con- 
tinue to be discredited in a measure by 
schoolmen and laymen alike, depends very 
largely on the energy and personal force 
of the teacher. 

We are sorry, in conclusion, that such 
a small part of the great field of nature- 
training for Agriculture could be worked 
over in this brief survey, but we are sure, 
if our labors are to be worth while, that 
we must teach the child not Nature Study, 
we must create within him visions of those 
long vistas that lead up to the light, we 
must set a premium on hope and mastery, 
and awaken an abiding sense of the gran- 
deur of life. 

The reading of Professor Grim’s paper 
was followed, while the next speaker was 
adjusting his lantern, by some discussion of 
the possibilities of school gardens in the 
absence of funds to aid the work. 

Mr. John Leslie Randall, Supervisor of 
Children’s Gardens, Pittsburgh, then gave 
an illustrated talk, much as follows, upon 


NATURE STUDY AND THE CITY CHILD. 


When we consider the teaching of Nature 
Study io city children, we must keep in 
mind the changed environment of these 
children under city conditions. Through- 
out the development of our country, the 
child has been in close contact with na- 
ture, which contact has developed a nature 
instinct, a nature love that has become in- 
herent in the race. The country child has 
had Mother Earth in which to dig, the 
domestic animals for play fellows, and the 
fields and woods in which to roam and 
hunt, in short an environment that lends 
itself to the acting out oi all of the heredi- 
tary tendencies of the race. No better word 
picture of the environment of the country 
can be found than is set forth in Whittier’s 
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“Barefoot Boy.” The picture of the boy 
himself, which has grown out of the poem, 
shows the perfect physical development, 
and the words, descriptive of the boy’s 
environment, portray the mental develop- 
ment that may come from close contact with 
nature. 

With the child living in the congested 
section of a large city, all is changed. 
Close contact with nature is lost. Mother 
Earth is converted into the paved court, 
and the fields and woods have become paved 
streets, tenement houses and tall business 
blocks. Contact with nature is completely 
lost and all too often the ash can and 
the cigarette have taken its place. When 
asked for signs of spring, the city child is 
as apt to tell us that the swinging doors are 
on the saloons, as to sight a case of nature’s 
unfolding. 

As educators the question we must now 
decide is, “Is the development of the na- 
ture-study instinct necessary to the proper 
moulding of the individual?” Psychologists 
and nature: students believe it is and the 
problem that now confronts us is to work 
out a well rounded course of nature inter- 
ests that may be used under city conditions. 
In the city of Pittsburgh we have attempted 
to supply nature deficiencies by introduc- 
ing the children’s garden, the people’s 
greenhouse, field nature-study excursions, 
the care of pets (especially chickens) and 
the distribution of bulbs. A more extended 
account of these activities may be found 
in a special bulletin of the Pittsburgh Play- 
ground Association and in bulletin No. 252 
of United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Up to the present time the greater part 
of school nature study has been of the 
passive type and has thus failed to take the 
place of the active nature interests of the 
country. In conversation with school au- 
thorities, the speaker finds that it is their 
desire, almost without exception, to intro- 
duce this active nature study but thus far 
the problem of fitting the course into the 
school curriculum and the ten months 
school year has been too complex. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson has worked out 
the following table showing the periods in 
the development of the child and ventures 
to assert that the future school system will 
be founded on these or very similar lines. 

From the standpoint of the nature-study 
teacher, a course founded on the above 
periods of childhood should be ideal. An 
opportunity is offered for the development 
of nature interests as they become domi- 
nant in the life of the child, by successive 
stages from infancy to the time of entering 
high school. A small plot of ground on or 
near the school grounds may be sub-divided 
into: sand and small vegetable gardens for 
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the kindergarten, in the root and grub 
stage; a community plot garden for the 
primary grades, in the tribal stage; an in- 
dividual plot garden and plots for the inter- 
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mediate grades, in the competitive-pastoral 
stage; and a large community garden for 
the upper grades, in the co-operative-agri- 
cultural stage. 








Prominent Characteristics of Period. 

















oy cde is —~ ae 

I Root and Birth to | Third Year 
Grub 5th Year 

2 Hunting and 4to12 | Seventh Year 
Capture 

3 Pastoral gto14 | Tenth Year 

4 Agricultural 12to16 | Twelfth Year 

5 Shop and 14to 40 | 18th or 2oth 
Commercial Year 


Mouth as criterion of everything; things are ‘‘nice’’ 
or ‘ nasty.’’ 

Fear of strangers; stalking methods; indifference to 
pain ; hero worship ; cruelty. 

Fondness for pets ; desire to have something of his own. 

Development of foresight ; passion for gardening. 

Demanding pay for service; recognition of value and 
‘*sense’’ of arithmetic. 





A close inspection of this chart will re- 
veal how interwoven nature interests and 
child development have become. Using the 
above periods as a basis the speaker has 


worked out the following chart showing the 
possibilities of fitting the interests of each 
period into courses for the graded schools. 














School Grade. Kindergarten. | 1st, 2d, 3d. | 4th, sth, 6th. 7th, 8th, gth. 
| | 
Child’s age 1-5 6-7-8 | 9-10-11 12-13-14 
Evolutionary stage | Root and grub Tribal | Pastoral | Agricultural 
y ‘ Sociable or 9m | Co-operative 
Game stage Sociable Co-operative Competitive Competitive 
Sand garden Community garden | Individual plot gar- | , 
Training Small vegetable and | Collecting dening aauey garden 
flower garden Exploring | Pets 





The only other word of explanation that 
seems necessary, is in regard to the last: or 
co-operative-competitive-agricultural stage. 
The question would naturally arise, “Are 
children of these ages willing to co-operate 
in a community garden?” It is at this 
period that co-operative-competitive games, 
such as baseball, have taken the place of 
former individual games and it is just as 
possible in the garden, to use the individuals 
of one class in co-operation but in com- 
petition with another class. 

To inaugurate such a complete system of 
nature-study might be too much of an 
undertaking or might be considered to take 
too much time from other subjects. In this 
case it would seem advisable to concentrate 
attention on a garden for children in the 
agricultural stage, requiring that all chil- 
dren of the sixth or seventh grade take 
gardening as a part of their regular work. 
All city children who pass through the 
grades would thus have had some contact 
with living, growing, nature. Under this 
plan it would be possible for a special teach- 
er of gardening to teach at five schools one 
day each week and to leave instructions 
with the room teaciiers for at least two 
other exercises. 

The objection to garden work because 
of the long summer vacation is more ap- 
parent than real. The aim of education is 
complete development for life. If the 
children’s garden is necessary to such de- 
velopment, why is it not within the juris- 
diction of boards of education to employ 


garden and nature study teachers for the 
spring, summer and fall, allowing them the 
same number of weeks vacation in winter 
that other teachers have in summer? 

Mr. L. H. Dennis, Agricultural Expert 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
the last speaker, told of 


“THE NEED IN PENNSYLVANIA.” 


It is not necessary at such a time as this 
to put forth any argument or arguments 
showing the need for Nature Study in our 
public schools. The day when such argu- 
ments were needed is past. Educators for 
some time have realized this need and have 
attempted to provide for it in the various 
courses of study outlined for the schools. 
By this I do not mean that it is receiving 
the attention or the time that it merits, 
either in the course of study or from the 
teachers themselves. On the contrary, the 
opposite is the case, especially as regards 
the teachers. Of course, here and there 
there are exceptions—now and then you 
will find a teacher who is a nature study 
enthusiast. In her hands the subject re- 
ceives its full quota of time and has a de- 
velopment which is not limited by the 
course of study. But this is the exception. 
The vast majority of teachers, loaded down 
with the requirements of the curriculum, 
and guided by the letter rather than the 
spirit of it, seem to hesitate to undertake 
any work which does not have its beginning 
and its end within the walls of the school- 
room. ; 
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The opening sentence of this article has 
apparently been contradicted within the first 
paragraph. But a close examination will 
show this is not the case. The fact that 
nature study is not taught at all in some of 
our schools, and not as it should be taught 
in most of our schools, might be due to a 
lack of knowledge of the need of the sub- 
ject in the course of study. There was a 
time when this was the cause, but that time 
has passed. 

The reason teachers give this subject so 
little thought is that they do not have the 
right conception of nature study. It is not 
merely a subject to be taught in the routine 
of the day’s work. It is a study of things 
and not a study about things. Moreover 
these things should be studied in their 


_ Natural environment as far as possible. 
Many teachers actuated by an honest de- 


sire, have felt themselves unable to teach 
the subject, or, at least, limited in what they 
might do because of lack of equipment, of 
apparatus and of materials. A large num- 
ber of teachers have told me within the 
past few weeks that they would teach nature 
study if the school board would give them 
some supplies. And many of these are 
teachers of rural schools, schools that are 
surrounded by more material than can ever 
be used, fairly imbedded in the material 
that the teachers are waiting for. 

These teachers allow the subject to go by 
default, not because they did not know there 
is need for it in the school, but because of 
their lack of conception of what nature 
study really is. If we could have an 
awakening on the part of the teachers, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, to the beau- 
ties and wonders of the creations of na- 
ture, if we could give to these teachers a 
vision of the possibilities of this line of 
effort; in other words, if we could give 
them the nature study point of view, the 
great need would be satisfied. Then time, 
material, and even course of study become 
incidental. The point of view and the 
vision of the teacher stand out pre-emi- 
nently as being the determining factors in 
the teaching of nature study. 

There are other needs, of course, besides 
the main one just stated, but they are inci- 
dental only, as they automatically become 
satisfied with the fulfilling of the great 
need. Among these might be mentioned 
the power to observe. There are many of 
us “who have eyes but see not.” Our ob- 
servation is superficial except in those 
things in which we are directly interested 
largely as a result of habit. If properly 
directed during childhood and youth, the 
oer of observation becomes very keen. 

ature study in the hands of a teacher who 
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has the point of view will furnish this 
direction. 

Again we need a willingness to depart 
from some of the paths our fathers trod, to 
get away from some of the traditions of our 
ancestors, when it is clearly shown that 
such a course is wise and profitable. The 
school house has always been held as the 
place in which the children shall be taught. 
Because of the splendid work that has been 
done within its walls, it has become an in- 
stitution sacred to the American people. 
As a necessary part of the school it has 
absorbed some of the credit belonging to 
the teacher. As a result, in some districts, 
the opinion prevails that any instruction of 
value to the children can be given only 
within the building. To take the children 
out of doors for a lesson would be con- 
sidered valueless. But the building is only 
a means to an end. When it comes to 
nature study, a class out of doors studying 
things is getting results, with which a class 
indoors studying about things cannot com- 
pete. But many teachers hesitate to take 
classes out of doors because it has not been 
the custom. We must not be tied down by 
traditions. As teachers we must be leaders 
of thought and moulders of public opinion 
and not merely followers. 

Take the class out of doors, into the 
fields, along the brooks and into the woods. 
Such trips must be carefully planned and 
have a purpose in view, to be of value, and 
they will be if the teacher has the nature 
study point of view. 

In closing this very brief article, may I 
state that with the redirection of the efforts 
of the rural school, which is bound to come 
about, there will come a greater apprecia- 
tion of nature study and a better realiza- 
tion of its real nature on the part of the 
teachers. The rural school has the great- 
est opportunities in the teaching of this 
subject because of its surroundings, but at 
the present time it is doing the least effi- 
cient work with it. An awakening is in 
progress all over the country. When that 
comes about, the rural school will come 
into its own. This awakening is the need 
in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Alice G. McClosky, Editor of the 
Cornell Rural School Leaflets, was to have 
given a paper on “ Nature Study and Agri- 
culture in the Rural School of New York” 
but on account of sickness she was unable 
to be present. However, the three papers 
read had so profitably filled the morning 
that it was found there was no time for dis- 
cussions. 

After re-electing Mr. L. J. Ulmer, Wil- 
liamsport, as president and Miss Emma 
Davis, Johnstown, as secretary, the meeting 
adjourned. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 





Ser opening session of the Graded 
School Department was held in the 
Study Hall of the Technical High School, 
Thursday, December 26, at 10 a. m., Prof. 
George S. Machen, of Harrisburg, in the 
chair, with Etta M. Work, of Charleroi, 
secretary. 

The opening address was by Deputy 
Supt. R. B. Teitrick, on “ Weaknesses of 
the Graded Schools.” He said that the 
subject implies a deficiency in the thorough- 
ness of our schools; that the present is a 
time of criticism in the home, the church 
and in politics, and that it must be so in the 
schools. If the criticism is just we deserve 
it in order to develop and overcome these 
weaknesses. In grade work the fundamen- 
tal principles should be well grounded since 
only ten per cent. of the pupils in the grades 
ever reach the high school. As many pupils 
leave school about the sixth grade civil 
government, training for citizenship, should 
be taught lower down in the grades. The 
purpose of the graded school is to enable 
the teacher to teach in mass; to teach in 
class; to economize in lesson preparation, 
and to lessen expenses. Grading tends to 
serve the teacher and the administration. 
When a teacher teaches from fifty to sixty 
pupils there is lack of individual attention. 
Inability to use recitation benches brings 
about lack of attention and response. Grade 
work sometimes fails to challenge the best 
efforts. If a child has power or ability 
for mastery he should be advanced, but too 
often in the lockstep the child is obliged to 
go with his class. As a result, bright chil- 
dren are either retarded or else all children 
are measured by the brightest pupils instead 
of developing individual growth. Grade 
work too often fails to develop individual- 
ity. In the ungraded school the pupil has 
some opportunity to apply himself, while in 
the graded school the pupil is played upon 
continually. Individual child growth fails 
to be the definite end. In seeking a remedy 


the following suggestions were offered:, 


Stimulate individual effort by giving some- 
thing to challenge the pupil’s efforts; adjust 
the grade; secure better classification that 
when the child wakens up he will not be 
restrained or restricted. Give pupils more 
free rein. 

In the general discussion Prof. J. J. 
Brehm, of Harrisburg, advocated special 
schools where children can advance as rap- 
idly as possible. Trying to discover the 
pupils who have the ability to do greater 
work relieves mischief-making, and these 
same pupils when advanced will do splendid 
work. Much depends upon the judgment 
of the teacher in this adjustment. 


DEPARTMENT OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 
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Prof. C. D. Koch, High School Inspector, 
spoke in answer to the question, “ What 
should the graded teacher do for pupils 
toward fitting them for the future?” The 
elementary school is to teach all the chil- 
dren of the nation the elements of moral- 
ity, good health, and good citizenship. 
Much emphasis is placed on good health, 
good morals and good citizenship. Along 
with these the pupils should be taught the 
necessity of politeness, promptness, cleanli- 
ness, obedience, honesty, and those founda- 
tions necessary for later acquirements. He 
should actually participate in some form of 
social service to develop the social habit 
and fit him for social life outside of school. 
It is the duty of the elementary school to 
awaken the capacities of the child .in gen- 
eral, to provide the conditions for a happy 
and joyous life. He should be taught the 
forms of state government; should have a 
knowledge of the educational institutions 
and should know something of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. Since 
educational value depends largely upon what 
the child gets in his own way, he should be 
taught to observe things for himself; make 
frequent reports of his observations and to 
be held responsible for correct reports of 
his findings. Another aid in fitting a pupil 
for the future is to develop a love and inter- 
est in good reading; for him to be able to 
appreciate good reading material; to be 
interested in and to read current news; to 
consult the dictionary; to use reference 
books, maps, time tables, schedules, etc. 
Much that is non-essential should be omitted 
because it fails to touch the life outside of 
school. Another important duty of the 
grade teacher is that of finding out what 
the child has a capacity for and of giving 
help and guidance towards making him an 
efficient individual. It is much better to 
encourage a boy to learn to do something 
well than to urge him to attempt a voca- 
tion in which he will likely attain small 
success or perhaps failure. The teacher 
should make a more careful study of the 
child with regard to his future health and 
happiness. He should also be taught how 
best to use his hours of leisure. 

The general discussion on “Graded 
School Work” was opened by Prof. A. S. 
Longbecker, of Lititz. One great detriment 
to the graded school is the compulsory 
school law, because it gives the children 
an opportunity to drop out at the age of 
fourteen. The limit should be higher or 
at least the requirements should be higher. 
Frequently the high school curriculum fails 
to interest the boy, especially in the smaller 
schools, who wishes to make the best of 
life because he must take all of the course 
or none of it. One reason for this failure 
is that the work is too theoretical. It is 
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not practical. Not only should the boy be 
developed along the “bread and butter” 
side but he should also develop along the 
cultural side. There is much criticism of 
the schools of the past for their lack of 
high standards. This should not be; as the 
machine used yesterday is not a failure, 
neither is the school of the past. 

Prof. I. S. Wolcott, Altoona, does not 
think the ave limit of the compulsory school 
law a detriment. If it were not for this 
law many children would leave school be- 
fore the age of fourteen. The parents need 
to be educated to keep the boy in school. 
It is not the schools by their uninteresting, 
unattractiveness or their impracticability 
that are driving the children out of school, 
but it is the factory, compelling parents to 
take children out because wages are so low 
that all help is needed in earning a living 
for the family. Schools are always open to 
honest criticism, but criticism sometimes 
is unjust, unfair and untruthful. Teachers 
should take a stand against such made by 
leading newspapers and magazines. 

Prof. H. E. Gehman, Ephrata, continued 
the discussion at some length. 


— 
<< 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








é foes session opened at 10 o’clock with 
a good attendance. Dr. J. M. Berkey, 

Director of Special Schools and Extension 

Work in Pittsburgh, read a paper on 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 


Within the past decade educational ideas 
and ideals have steadily shifted to a new 
standard, the standard of individual achieve- 
ment. The pedagogy of to-day deals with the 
child as an individual, rather than with chil- 
dren as a class. The average child as a 
mythical unit has been supplanted by the real 
child, either normal or abnormal; and the suc- 
cess of school administration is measured to- 
day by what that child is able to do within the 
range of his own ability, rather than by ideal 
grade standards or projected courses of 
training. 

This study of the actual, living, growing boy 
or girl has developed a modified school organi- 
zation. The normal child, with the full 
heritage of body and brain, has been recog- 
nized and classed as gifted or backward, 
precocious or slow. Sub-normal children, 
mentally or physically defective, are being 
cared for in special schools, varied and adapted 
to meet directly and most efficiently the needs 
of each group. These children are no longer 
the driftwood to clog or mar the current of 
standardized school work. Rather are they 
the special wards of each community and their 
highest possible development an important part 
in the public school’s mission. 

As prospective citizens, “ All the children of 
all the people” have the inherent right to be 





trained for worthy living, while the perpetuity 
of the state calls for the highest possible de- 
velopment of every boy and girl in the Com- 
monwealth. Upon this as a fundamental prin- 
ciple do we base our claim for the special 
training of exceptional children as an essen- 
tial part of the best training for all. 

A Question, not of Theory, but of Admin- 
tsiration—It is not my purpose at this time 
to attempt any discussion of the pedagogy 
which underlies special schools for exceptional 
children. Such theory we already have in a 
dozen or more books written in the last two 
or three years. Facts and figures in support 
of special schools, with logic and deductions 
to justify their maintenance, feature every 
educational program. The Pennsylvania 
school code recognizes their necessity as a 
matter beyond dispute and provides liberally 
for their organization and support. We have 
them now, or may have them, as a part of the 
school system, and we know why they are 
necessary. The more pertinent question, to 
my mind, is the practical adjustment and 
coordination of these special schools with the 
established order of our general system. 

The Normal Child—I shall not attempt to 
draw any hard and fast lines about the normal 
child and then declare all others abnormal who 
fall outside of that arbitrary standard. As 
there are all phases of personality so are 
there all grades of mentality. The division 
lines, moreover, depend very largely upon our 
individual view-point and the standards set by 
other children in the same group. With apolo- 
gies to the shades of Lowell, I feel that, 


In those whom teachers class as dull 
I find such wealth of native wit, 

In those whom teachers count as bright, 
I find so much to mar and blot, 

I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two where God has not. 


Too long have we planned schoolroom work 
upon the assumption that normal children are 
alike. We must rebuild our pedagogy upon 
the basis that they are normal only because 
they are unlike. 

A Concrete Illustration—But lest our 
theories be woven in the loom of fancy, let 
me base my arguments for special schools 
upon actual conditions as I know them, and 
draw my conclusions from facts and figures as 
gathered under my personal supervision. I 
want to do this, not because of exceptional 
conditions or unusual management, but because 
it is a concrete and accurate record of what 
may be found in almost any graded school. 

Last year in a certain group of schools in 
Pittsburgh there were 1,440 pupils who had 
been given grade standing at the close of the 
previous term. Of this number 1,099, or about 
76 per cent. were regularly promoted in Jan- 
uary to the next step or half grade, 152 others, 
or II per cent., gained an extra or double 
promotion. And 17, or a little over one per 
cent., were advanced a whole year beyond the 
regular grade step. The double promotions 
were secured in most cases by pushing selected 
groups faster than the schedule grade work 
required, thus avoiding any awkward gaps in 
their accelerated progress. The triple promo- 
tions were the few over-age children who 
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were found marking time, and these were 
helped as speedily as possible to the grade 
work they were capable of doing regardless 
of recorded attainment. For the same half 
term, 172 pupils, or about 12 per cent., were 
not promoted, 58 of whom were absent from 
one to four months out of a possible 100 
school days. This summary did not include 
the new pupils received during the half year, 
because we had no definite basis of com- 
parison from the previous semester. 

The Ungraded Room a Necessity—Our 
most difficult problem last year was not in 
getting the extra or double promotions for 
the 169. That was easy and natural. The 
more vital problem was the disposition of the 
172 children who were not promoted. For 
them it was all important that we should con- 
serve in each individual child the stimulus of 
a steady advance and to avoid as far as 
possible the discouragement of a pronounced 
failure. 

What we did do at the time was a temporary 
make-shift and yet all that seemed practicable 
under the old system. In the higher grades 
most of the non-promoted pupils were allowed 
to continue conditionally with their classmates. 
They were given special attention, time, and 
drills by teacher, assistant principal, or special 
monitor, with a view of having them recover 
the ground lost and thus gain a subsequent or 
special promotion within a month or two. In 
many cases the desired result was attained. 
In the lower grades, and in some few higher 
grade rooms special or half-way groups were 
formed and led forward in steady, but re- 
tarded grade work. Eventually, of course, 
some of these backward pupils lost a half-term 
or more in grade progress. 

But under the present administration the 
problem of the exceptional yet normally 
mental pupil has been fairly met by placing in 
each school of twelve or more units an un- 
graded teacher. This teacher, carefully 
selected, specially gifted, broadly experienced 
and higher salaried, makes her room a clear- 
ing house for grade inequalities. Her school 
is a constantly shifting quantity and her work 
is studiously codrdinated with that of the 
other teachers in the building. She helps 
pupils before they fail and thus saves many a 
heartache for the retarded pupil and much 
worry for the grade teacher. he makes 
steady progress and final promotion a matter 
of daily concern by anticipating the classroom 
difficulties as they develop. The ungraded 
teacher is to my mind a pedagogical necessi 
and I am pleased to report that Pittsburg 
already has about sixty such teachers. 

The Motor-Minded Pupils—In this same 
group of 1,440 there were 175 boys and girls 
over 14 years of age, 43 of whom were below 
the seventh grade—from two to four years 
behind the grade to which their age would 
entitle them. Few if any of the latter group 
will ever enter the high school or even com- 
plete the elementary course. They are not 
mental defectives. Some of the boys were 
leaders in base ball, but laggards in English 
grammar. Some of the girls were a | in 
drawing and needlework, but lamentably short 
in arithmetic. They were retarded only in ab- 
stract grade studies, but quite normal in their 
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ability to express themselves in motor activi- 
ties and in concrete results. Most or all of 
them look forward to industrial opportunity 
in preference to schoolroom drudgery—not as 
a home or economic necessity, but from native 
interest and adaptation. As a class such boys 
and girls need 

The Elementary Industrial School—Where 
they can give at least half their school hours 
to industrial or shop practice and the other, 
perhaps the minor half, to related academic 
work. The shops in wood work, sheet iron 
and tin, electrical appliances, printing and 
book binding, mechanical drawing, with gym- 
nasium practice, for the boys; cooking, sewing, 
general household efficiency, millinery, model- 
ing, sketching, art craft, etc. for the girls; 
these courses very soon develop new interest in 
school activities and new standards for grad- 
ing pupils. 

Courses of two years in such schools will 
naturally lead to industrial employment 
through a vocational guidance bureau, where 
such employment becomes a home necessity, 
or the basis of a life career. It also leads to 
continued teachnical training where awakened 
interest and unusual skill may develop and be- 
come the “ stepping-stones to higher things.” 

Pittsburgh has two such elementary in- 
dustrial centers, opened last October and now 
enrolling about 300 pupils—mostly boys. It is 
only the beginning of a system of training, 
however, designed to meet the needs of motor- 
minded children and the demands of pros- 
pective industrial workers. 

Speech Defectives—In this same group of 
which I speak there were three pupils who had 
serious speech difficulties. One boy could go 
through an entire sentence after he got 
started; but his efforts to utter the first word 
were often painfully embarrassing. He ranked 
well in eighth grade written work, but he could 
not say things readily in spoken language. A 
second boy was a pronounced stammerer, while 
a twelve-year-old girl lisped badly. 

This year we have expert teachers for these 
speech defectives who meet them at certain 
times and centers for individual or group 
training, and give definite instruction for cor- 
rective practice at home and in school. The 
results in many case are most satisfactory and 
many parents have gratefully acknowledged 
the improvement already effected. 

A School for Adult Foreigners—Max K. 
was the oldest boy in this school last year, 
but he was not a retarded pupil nor a mental 
defective. Two years ago last August he came 
from Russian Poland to make America his 
home. He was fairly well schooled in his 
native land and tongue, but knew no English. 
The first term Max was helped through the 
first five grades. The next year he completed 
the other three and entered the high school in 
September of this year. He did get more time 
and attention than the average pupil in that 
school, but he had a right to get on as fast 
as he was able to go. This term we brought 
these adult foreigners together into one cen- 
tral building and gave them a special teacher 
who makes English speaking, reading and 
writing the basis of rapid grade progress. In 
a group of twenty-five the last report showed: 
6 Russian Jews, 3 Syrians, 9 Greeks, 2 Ger- 
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mans, 3 Italians, 2 Lithuanians. All are from 
16 to 20 years old, most of them are mentally 
bright and all are most anxious to get the 
American English. As a further evidence of 
this desire, we have over 2,000 adult foreigners 
in the evening schools seeking special instruc- 
tion in English. 

Open Air School—One girl of ten years had 
to leave our school in February last term 
because the medical inspector pronounced her 
a victim of the white plague. She was sent to 
the tuberculosis hospital, given medical treat- 
ment and at the same time allowed to continue 
her school studies in an open air room. Like 
many others this girl has been practically re- 
stored to normal health and returned to her 
home and ward school. 

The City Health Department, at the sug- 
gestion of the Board of Education, recently 
made a thorough investigation of tubercular 
children in the public schools of Pittsburgh. 
While the official report has not yet been 
submitted, a reliable estimate by the chief 
medical inspector shows that at least 150 cases 
have been found which call not only for re- 
moval from the regular classroom, but for 
special treatment to save them from the 
dreaded malady. This of course is primarily 
a health rather than a school problem. But 
it is neverthelesss a matter of vital concern 
to the community and a problem for public 
school solution. 

In a crowded section of Pittsburgh an open 
air school was established last year by the 
Civic Club of Allegheny county. About 30 
children, enemic and predisposed to tuber- 
culosis, were found by the medical inspectors, 
assigned to this school, and given the usual 
open-air treatment. Here they had a regular 
teacher, assisted by a matron-nurse, and at- 
tended by a local physician. The room was on 
the roof of a settlement house, protected 
against driving snow and rain, but was abso- 
lutely fireless—very unpromising conditions 
apparently for weak and sickly children. And 
yet nearly all of the children first entered have 
been fully restored in physical vigor and re- 
turned to their home schools, while others 
have been found to take their places. 

The Board of Education has taken over both 
of these open-air schools and has put them 
under public school supervision. It is now 
proposed to extend the hospital treatment for 
incipient or open cases of tuberculosis, and to 
provide a number of open-air or low tempera- 
ture rooms throughout the city for anemic 
children who shall have the maximum physical 
recreation, active classroom work, with proper 
food and medical supervision, and a minimum 
of academic work, to the end that they may as 
speedily as possible recover a normal vitality 
and enjoy their rightful heritage of abundant 
health. The school doctors, after a most care- 
ful investigation, have found over 1,200 chil- 
dren in the public schools who are predisposed 
to tubercular diseases and who ought to have 
this special treatment. 

Summer Vacation Schools—The general 
plan and purpose of the ungraded room may be 
projected into the summer vacation and thus 
afford a special opportunity for the stragglers 
to find or keep their places in grade rank. As 
the trial balance reveals all debits and credits 
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in commercial business, so the term promo- 
tions bring out definitely the shortages and 
“longages” in group work. The examination 
and formal promotion may not give the teacher 
any new measure of the pupil’s strength, but 
as an inventory it shows the pupil his rela- 
tive place in grade progress, and incidentally 
may reveal the teacher’s skill or weakness in 
classroom instruction. 

_ The summer vacation school as here related 
is simply a tutoring class for individual pupils 
to clear away the irregularities revealed at 
promotion time. It does not follow, however, 
that all non-promoted pupils should be en- 
couraged or even permitted to attend a vaca- 
tion school. Some of them will be more 
greatly benefited in the playground recreation, 
by a trip to the country, or by daily work in 
garden or field. But those of strong body and 
mature years who have lost time and grade 
standing by the enforced absence during the 
term; those whose mental and physical vigor 
justifies greater speed than the plodding mass 
permits; those who have passed their English 
and mathematics in the high school, but were 
conditioned in Latin or science—all such 
should have the privilege. of the summer 
grammar or high school under best conditions 
and absolutely free. 

Our experience in free vacation schools is 
limited to a single season. Last summer the 
Board of Education authorized a six weeks’ 
term.during July and August for high school 
and seventh and eighth grade pupils, limiting 
the former to two studies and the grade pupils 
to those who had failed in promotion or were 
conditioned in the next step. In all cases the 
pupil had to make a personal application and 
be recommended by the principal in charge. 
Daily sessions were held from 8:30 to 11:30 
each morning, the classes limited to fifteen and 
twenty pupils for high school and grades re- 
spectively, and all groups placed in charge of 
selected and regular teachers in their several 
departments. Five hundred and five high 
school pupils were enrolled, instructed in 21 
different subjects and in 48 separate groups; 
429 continued in regular attendance to the 
close of the six weeks’ term; 3097, or nearly 
93 per cent., passed the examinations and were 
given due credit in their high school record. 
For many this extra credit will save them a 
year, or at least a half-term in final gradua- 
tion from the high school. The small group 
with the hour and a half daily drill afforded 
the best possible chance for these pupils to 
“make good.” 

In the grammar school 192 pupils were en- 
rolled representing 57 school units in the city. 
One hundred and sixty-four continued through 
the term, specializing in selected and essential 
grade studies. The periods were 45 minutes 
in length, one of which was made a special 
study and help period. Practically all pupils 
gained what they sought—the grade or ac- 
celerated promotion, the strengthening of 
weak subjects, or the removal of conditions in 
regular grading. 

Both schools were organized upon short no- 
tice but the very satisfactory results emphasize 
the worth of such special schools and justify 
fully the Board of Education in providing for 
them. 
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Other Special Schools—I shall not venture 
into the theoretical discussion of special 
schools for mental defectives. Such schools 
are already provided for in our city school 
budget for the next year, and before the close 
of the present term we expect to have a num- 
ber of them, with suitable equipment, an 
adapted curriculum, skilled and schooled 
teachers, and all guided by a psychological 
clinic, to do for these unfortunates the best 
that is possible. 

It is proposed to organize also continuation 
schools for the benefit of clerks and other 
employees, including especially boys and girls 
over 14 years of age. The plan of such 
schools contemplates codperation with em- 
ployers that will permit certain workers under 
their control to come to a central and con- 
venient scnool at certain hours of the day and 
receive there instruction of such a practical 
and helpful nature as to fit them for better 
work in office, shop, or storeroom, and thus 
bring to the employer in return for the time 
given more intelligent and loyal service. 

Evening Schools and Extension Work.— 
Educational extension through evening 
schools, free lectures and social centers is but 
extending the special school idea to the com- 
munity needs. These departments, officially 
encouraged, properly organized, and helpfully 
supervised become valuable factors in social 
and civic betterment. The public school must 
get hold of the social and moral forces of the 
community. It must organize and direct these 
forces as a part of its legitimate function. It 
must educate parents as well as children; for 
only by this dual and reciprocal stimulus can 
the school be the potent and permanent factor 
for a better citizenship. Volunteer organiza- 
tions, having in view civic, literary, musical, 
and social improvement; reading rooms, play 
festivals, and social center organizations; these 
with formal evening schools, may all find time 
and place and proper articulation when organ- 
ized and directed from the school side. The 
public school buildings, with all their appoint- 
ments for comfort and convenience, their 
atmosphere of democratic simplicity, may be- 
come, as they ought, a strong, steady, and 
wholesome influence for good, over against the 
nickelodeon, the public dance hall, and the open 
saloon. 

In Pittsburgh the organized evening school 
is made the radiating center for extension 
work. During the first half of the present 
school term 8,500 were enrolled in these 
schools. Classes were conducted in cooking, 
sewing, millinery, physical training, instru- 
mental and vocal music, swimming, manual 
training, drawing, cabinet making, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, civil service, and 
all lines of elementary and advanced academic 
work. — 

Associated with these evening schools, yet 
retaining self-direction and control, were 35 
organizations which held monthly or semi- 
monthly meetings for the mutual benefit of the 
members, which in the aggregate number over 
1,700. These organizations include parent- 
teachers associations, boards of trade and civic 
improvement leagues; working girls’ clubs for 
sewing, home-making, music, and games; 
young men’s athletic, debating, literary and 
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civic clubs; boy scout clubs, reading rooms, 
play and social centers, etc. 

Here is indeed a rich and promising field 
for public school endeavor, and, whatever 
name or relation these activities may take, 
their greatest good to the community must 
come through the organized forces duly com- 
missioned to educate not only all the children, 
but to help all the people, including the chil- 
dren, to a higher plane of thought and purpose 
and life. 


Miss Hannah McKeiffer, principal of 
Drumore township, read a paper on “ Why 
So Few Pupils Enter the High School.” 
Some ideas advanced were as follows: Non- 
attendance leads to non-interest, and for 
this reason many leave school. More indus- 
trial training is necessary to tide pupils into 
high school. Industrial work begun in the 
grades should be carried into high school, 
for example, a class in cooking was demon- 
strated at the commencement at Tuskegee. 
Scarcity of help keeps many out of school 
in rural districts. Endeavor to interest pa- 
rents, keep good teachers in the first four 
years, during the next four years especially 
should the teacher be careful, wise, sym- 
pathetic, also one who understands human 
nature. 

Prof. Charles R. Foster, principal of the 
Davis School, Pittsburgh, read the follow- 
ing paper on 

THE NEGLECTED QUARTER. 


Fellow Teachers: Not long ago I heard 
a man of national reputation in boys’ work 
and in Sunday-school work, say in an ad- 
dress on the “ Boy Problem ” that the great- 
est book of all literature says that the boy 
who became the greatest teacher of all 
times increased in wisdom (that is intellec- 
tually), and in stature (that is physically), 
and in favor with God (that is spiritually), 
and in favor with man (that is socially). 
He said that just as this boy was educated 
in this fourfold way, so must every boy and 
every girl, if they are to have a complete, 
fully rounded education, be developed intel- 
lectually, physically, spiritually and socially. 

After having paid a very complimentary 
tribute to the Public Schools for their 
successful efforts in training children in- 
tellectually, physically, and socially, he 
went on to deplore their utter neglect of the 
fourth quarter of children’s training. 

Just about this same time the venerable 
Lyman Abbott gave us that noted “ Message 
of the Nineteenth Century” in The Out- 
look. He said, “We ought to be a very 
well educated people—and we are not. In 
our schools and colleges we are teaching 
very well the laws of things and their 
forces,—that is, natural science; and we are 
teaching very well the laws of men and 
their ways—that is, sociology and the 
humanities; but in our public school sys- 
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tem we are doing absolutely nothing sys- 
tematically, formally, regularly, to train the 
affections and the will into an earnest obedi- 
ence and loving desire to live in harmony 
with those laws, which are the laws of 
nature. What is the consequence? 

Thou shalt not steal: Our laws for the 
protection of property are fairly well ob- 
served, though every now and then, on the 
one hand, a labor leader dynamites a house, 
and on the other hand a bank president goes 
to the penitentiary. 

Thou shalt not kill: There are more homi- 
cides in the United States than in any other 
country in the world, and more and worse 
mobs than in any other country except 
Russia. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery: There 
are more divorces in the United States than 
in any other country in the world, and 
there is nearly as much of this evil as 
existed in ancient and pagan Rome. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor: We have a yellow press that 
is almost as yellow as the press of Japan, 
and much yellower than the press of any 
other nation. 

How can we train our students into a 
loving and earnest desire to live in obedi- 
ence to law? We are an instructed na- 
tion—Yes. But we are not a disciplined 
nation and we are not an educated nation 
in the fullest sense. 

Here is a great heterogeneous population 
with no common religious creed, no com- 
mon ethical standard. How shall we— 
Roman Catholics and Protestants and Jews 
and Christians and orthodox and agnostic 
and all the rest of the sects—how shall we 
find a common ground on which we can 
work to produce a common morality? How 
shall we make this a self-governing na- 
tion? How shall we create in the higher 
life of the individual respect for law? All 
these suggestions and unanswered ques- 
tions suggest to my mind the topic—“ The 
Neglected Quarter.” 

I am satisfied, notwithstanding the fact 
that a strong demand has arisen for ethical 
training in the schools and that teachers 
have become interested in the question; 
that quite a number of books have been 
written on the subject, some of them quite 
recently, and that educational journals are 
full of it, still we have not come anywhere 
near the success we have attained in solving 
the problems of elimination and retardation, 
of co-education, courses of study, the physi- 
cal welfare of children, the social needs of 
children, and in fact, most of the problems 
connected with the intellectual, physical 
and social development of the child. 

Most teachers, like myself, become con- 
fused by the profound logical and psychol- 
ogical arguments of the different schools of 
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thought on this subject. We are sometimes 
confused by the various usages of the terms, 
ethics, morality and religion. 

Some educators are absolutely sure that 
all moral instruction should be given inci- 
dentally in connection with the regular 
exercises of the school; that no systematic 
instruction should be given; that no regu- 
lar period should be set aside for such a 
purpose; that regular, systematic instruc- 
tion would defeat the very purpose for 
which it may be intended; that a text-book 
in moral instruction should not be used; 
and that a brief word now and then called 
out by some incident of school life and 
earnestly uttered is worth more than a 
score of ordinary text-book lessons. 

There are people of this school of thought 
who maintain that the end to be sought in 
moral instruction is performance, moral 
practice, and that you cannot get these 
things by merely imparting direct ethical 
knowledge. 

Then there is another camp of thinkers 
on this question who very earnestly main- 
tain that any system of moral instruction 
which does not have religion as its base 
and which is not taught from the Bible as 
a text-book is “as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” They insist upon the 
recognition of the religious instinct in 
human beings. They believe that man’s 
perception of right and wrong is directly 
related to his belief in God, and that there 
cannot be any sense of moral obligation in 
a mind which really denies the being of a 
God. They would ask such questions as the 
following: On what ground shall the 
teacher repress profanity? Because it is 
wicked, or because it is vulgar? Why do 
we have Thanksgiving Day? etc. 

The thinkers in this camp of thought on 
this question would call our attention to 
the fact that this nation is a Christian na- 
tion; that it was founded by Christian men 
and upon Christian principles; that the 
moral laws on our statute books have been 
derived, actually and historically from the 
moral laws of the Bible. But why elaborate 
more fully upon this line of thought? The 
German nation has direct religious instruc- 
tion in her public schools and it is a very 
live issue to-day in Germany as to just 
what modification should be made in the 
system or whether religious instruction 
should not be abolished from the public 
schools altogether. 

Thousands of teachers in Germany have 
demanded reconstruction in the matter of 
religious instruction, and this spirit has 
spread among other workers and leaders of 
the empire until the question has ceased to 
be purely academic or pedagogical and has 
become an issue of the largest moment in 
the public mind of Germany. 
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In view of the fact that Church and State 
are absolutely separated in this country and 
are likely to remain so for some time, it 
might be just as well for us to watch how 
the German nation will solve her problem, 
and in the meantime turn our attention to 
other offered solutions of the question. 

There is another camp of educators who 
believe that some results can be secured 
through incidental teaching, and by means 
of the regular exercises of the school, but 
who insist that if you want definite results 
you must have direct and purposeful teach- 
ing. They recognize the fact that many 
children are not quick enough to grasp in- 
tuitively moral lessons that are supposed to 
be conveyed incidentally. They believe that 
instruction in this subject, just like every- 
thing else done without method or aim, 
would be slighted. 

They also believe that the notion that 
children dislike direct moralizing is errone- 
ous and agree with Mr. Edward Howard 
Griggs who says, “Children love direct- 
ness, and object to beating around the bush. 
Indeed, next to insincere moralizing, 
grown people and children alike resent most 
of all being bribed into listening to ethical 
instruction in the guise of something else. 

“Since ethical problems are more deenlv 
interesting than others, the ethical element 
can stand alone, and does not need adventi- 
tious adornment.” 

This school of thought recognizes the 
fact that in any system of ethical instruc- 
tion the child’s point of view must be kept 
in mind and that the child’s problems of 
morality are very different from those of 
the adult. They would have definite times 
and would present definite material suited 
to the age and capabilities of the children. 
In France they have worked out an elabo- 
rate system of moral instruction, but they 
have forgotten the point just mentioned and 
have a system that is suited to adult minds 
and is not suited to children of Public 
School age. In this country some progress 
has been made in the matter of providing 
suitable courses of study in moral instruc- 
tion. John K. Clark, a public school princi- 
pal of New York City, C. K. Taylor of 
Philadelphia, Felix Adler, of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City, and a few 
others have made suggestive contributions 
along this line. The number of those who 
are beginning to think with this camp of 
thought is increasing quite rapidly. This 
great question is at the very heart of the 
modern educational problem. There is 
nothing like unanimity of thought on it. 

I think, however, that the very fact that 
this nation seems to be awakening to a 
sense of its moral weakness is evidence 
that the problem will be taken up with 
more earnestness and by larger numbers. 
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It seems to me that it would be advisable 
to have a permanent committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association endeavor- 
ing to work out some plan whereby we 
could all unite in a systematic way in an 
earnest endeavor to improve the moral 
status of our future citizens. 

In the meantime, it seems to me that 
there are a few things which we can do 
at once to improve the moral welfare of 
our children, and the first and most im- 
portant thing that I could suggest is that 
the whole public school system must be 
a thoroughly moral institution, through and 
through. This would mean that those who 
make the laws which are to control the 
public schools must keep in mind at all 
times—not contractors, book companies or 
school officials but the fourfold welfare of 
the children. It would mean thoroughly 
honest and upright school directors and 
school officials. It would mean that, when 
school directors or school officials come to 
select teachers who are to mold the very 
lives of the children, they will use every 
honest means of finding out the moral 
standing of teachers, and that they will not 
hire teachers for any other reason than 
that they are fully trained to teach children. 
It would mean that political favoritism 
could have no place in the schools. It 
would mean that it is a crime against 
innocent childhood to keep fifty children 
sitting for ten months in a year at the feet 
of a teacher who is an utter failure as a 
teacher. 

Think of the unmoral practices and the 
bad habits that are formed under a teacher 
like this, and then imagine these same 
children passing through the hands of two 
or three such teachers in the course of 
their progress through the eight grades of 
a city school! 

It is next to impossible to overcome the 
handicap of one year’s poor teaching and 
yet that graded school building is very 
rare, indeed, which does not have one or 
more teachers who, if the interests of the 
children were considered, would not be 
teaching school. 

It means that good teachers would either 
be paid salaries that would permit them to 
save something for their old age or would 
be paid pensions so that they could retire 
after their days of usefulness are over 
and this not for the sake of the teachers 
but for the sake of the children. 

The next thing that might be suggested 
in connection with the moral training of 
our children is that we recognize the fact 
that the pendulum has swung just a little 
bit too far in the matter of the freedom 
of the child, especially that phase of free- 
dom which has to do with obedience. 

I know that there are those who claim 
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that “ breaking of the will” and “ corporal 
punishment” are relics of barbarism and 
of the days of slavery, but I am quite 
sure that there are a good many children 
who have so much freedom in the exercise 
of their own sweet wills at home that they 
would grow up to be a menace to society 
if they did not come into contact with 
authority in the school, and were not 
taught in the school that they can have 
plenty of liberty as long as that liberty does 
not interfere with the rights of others. 

I think that G. Stanley Hall is right 
when he says, “ Dermal pain is not the 
worst thing in the world, and by a judicious 
knowledge of how it feels at both ends of 
the rod, by flogging and by being flogged, 
far deeper pains may be forefended. In- 
sulting defiance, deliberate disobedience, 
ostentatious carelessness and bravado, are 
diseases of the will, and the severe proc- 
ess of breaking the will is needful, just 
as in surgery it is occasionally necessary 
to rebreak a limb wrongly set or deformed 
to set it over in better shape. Even the 
worst punishments are but very faint types 
of what nature has in store in later life 
for some forms of perversity of will, and 
are better than sarcasm, ridicule, or tasks, 
as penalties.” 

I believe that indiscriminate corporal 
punishment is bad, and that teachers ought 
to be tactful enough to recognize the right 
outcrop of the right fault of the right child 
at the right time and place, mood, etc.; 
but because some teachers—and these are 
usually teachers who ought not to be teach- 
ing school—are not tactful enough to ad- 
minister corporal punishment is not suffi- 
cient reason for school boards to prohibit 
corporal punishment and thus deprive the 
teacher of a very effective means of moral 
education. I am convinced that if our 
children are to learn to have respect for 
law, government, and order they must for 
the most part get it in our schools. 

I know there are those who insist that 
if you segregate all those who ought not 
to be taught with normal children and 
place them in special schools that your 
problems of discipline are solved. While 
I believe that there are certain classes of 
children who ought to be placed in special 
schools, I do not for an instant believe 
that we shall not still have the problem of 
discipline to contend with, until we have 
ideal schools with perfect teachers and 
parents, and I guess we will all agree that 
that day is some distance in the future. 

-We may not like the German method 
of conducting schools, and their system 
no doubt is not suited to American needs, 
yet we cannot help but express admiration 
for the polite, obedient boys and girls of 
Germany. Mrs. Alfred Sedgwick, in her 
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book, “ Home Life in Germany,” says, “In 
most German homes the noisy, spoilt 
American child would not be endured for 
a moment, and the little tyrant of a French 
family would be taught its place, to the 
comfort and advantage of all concerned. 
I have dined with a large family where 
eight young ones of various ages sat at an 
overflow table, and did not disturb their 
elders with a sound. It was not because 
the elders were harsh or the young folk 
repressed, but because Germany teaches 
its youth to behave.” 

It seems to me that the Public Schools 
of America ought to retrace their steps 
just a little—at least to that point where 
we can still insist upon obedience, respect 
for elders, polite manners, etc., without 
being classed as educators with “ Dark 
Age” tendencies. 

The next thing that could be suggested 
that we could do now to improve the moral 
welfare of our children, is to abolish some 
of the unmoral practices of the school 
room. For instance, a competitive system 
which is fostered by prizes and rewards 
and which gives all the applause to bril- 
liant performance is ethically wrong. 
Selfishness is the reigning evil of the 
world. The School ought to do something 
to check it. Working to get to the head 
of the class as the only motive is unmoral, 
because it is unsocial. This motive over- 
stimulates the active, over-sensitive ones 
who need the stimulus least, and discour- 
ages the inactive weak ones who need help 
most. It is unmoral because it is unfair. 
The weakest member of the class may be 
more moral in intention and effort and may 
be growing faster than the one at the head. 
It is unmoral because it causes a child to 
rejoice in the failures of others. It is a 
bad practice to keep constantly before the 
children marks or percentages as motives. 
Bright children should not have their con- 
ceit continually fostered by high marks, 
neither should slow children be forever 
oppressed and humiliated by low ones. 

Another practice of schools which should 
be abolished because it is unjust, and there- 
fore unmoral, is the practice of excusing 
pupils who make 85 or 90 per cent., as the 
case may be, in their daily work from final 
examinations. We all know that there are 
children who attend school regularly and 
put forth just as much honest effort and 
in many cases more effort than the bright 
pupils, and yet because nature has not 
favored them as it has their brighter class- 
mates they are compelled to take examina- 
tions from which these classmates are ex- 
cused. If we are going to have final ex- 
aminations at all—a practice which might 
be seriously questioned—let all take them. 

Let us abolish the too common practice 
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of seating pupils according to rank. It 
not only wastes good time each month, 
but causes confusion and fosters priggish- 
ness and unworthy egotism. Let us frown 
upon the discourteous manner which chil- 
dren sometimes have of raising the hand 
or making demonstrations of any kind 
while a pupil is speaking. 

Let us do away with such a practice as 
giving a special privilege or special favor 
such as an early dismissal or a holiday for 
good conduct or good work or good at- 
tendance, etc. This practice is too fre- 
quently attended with evil results and 
often with injustice. It is especially likely 
to give pupils a wrong conception of 
school. This practice encourages pupils to 
regard school as something to be avoided, 
and exemption from participation in school 
exercises something to be desired and 
striven for. This same argument might 
be used in connection with the practice of 
giving examinations as a punishment for 
tardiness, absence or mis-conduct. The 
examination if it is of any service at all 
is a part of the educative process and ought 
never to be given as a punishment. 

There are other unmoral practices of 
the school room that could be enumerated, 
but time limitations will not permit. In 
closing this paper, permit me to suggest 
that we all strive to make the work of the 


ail 


school room so interesting that children , 


will not need to rely upon unworthy and 
artificial motives but will love to do their 
work for the work’s sake. 

Let us also remember that we ourselves 
are the greatest force for righteousness 
in the school. Children are natural imi- 
tators and how necessary it is for us to 
set them examples worthy of imitation. 
Men teachers by the score seem to forget 
that it is folly to spend weeks teaching 
children in their schools the evil effects 
of tobacco and yet are seen by those chil- 
dren lighting their cigars at the school- 
house door. It is a compliment to say of 
a teacher, “He has put his stamp upon 
every pupil,” only when that stamp ex- 
presses nobility and righteousness. 

Let me repeat again—the whole school 
system must be thoroughly honest, thor- 
oughly just, thoroughly moral. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The report oi the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was adopted as follows: 


Your Committee on Resolutions offer the 
following recommendations: Ap 

1. That the thanks of the organization are 
due to Supt. R. B. Teitrick, to Dr. J. M: 
Berkey, Prof. C. R. Foster and all others who 
contributed by paper or discussion to the suc- 
cess of the sessions. 

2. We further recommend that a committee 
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be appointed by the general Association whose 
duty it shall be to make a thorough revision of 
the course of study embracing the following 
branches—Arithmetic, English grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History and Reading—that the course 
of study may be uniform in all grades. 

3. We heartily endorse the State Teachers’ 
League and recommend that the teachers of 
the State unite in support of this movement. 


4. We commend the action of our State 
Legislators in the adoption and passage of 
the School Code, which has done much by 
way of increasing the efficiency of the 
schools, and we ask that teachers and 
school officials use their influence with the 
members of the State Legislature towards 
securing further legislation for the con- 
tinued improvement of the schools of the 
State. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: W. H. Jacobs, Harrisburg, chair- 
man; Charles Buckley, Philadelphia, and 
Ida Moore, Pheenixville, committee. 

Prof. C. J. Walter, supervising principal 
of the Meade School, Philadelphia, was 
appointed member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the State Association to represent 
the Graded School Department. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting 
of Thos. A. Bock, Philadelphia; Bella 
Swan, Charleroi, and W. C. Heiges, Har- 
risburg, reported as officers of the Graded 
School Department for 1913 the following: 

President—C. J. Walter, Philadelphia. 

. Vice President—Geo. S. Machen, Harris- 
urg. 

Secretary—Etta M. Work, Charleroi. 

Executive Committee—J. Alvin Emery, 
Philadelphia; Ella M. Greenwood, Charleroi; 
H. W. Golden, Pittsburgh; Ella C. Darlington, 
Doylestown; and Emma Davis, Altoona. 

Member of Educational Council for 3 years 
—Catherine Reed, Pittsburgh. 

Their report was approved and the offi- 
cers named duly elected after which the 
department adjourned. 


uit 
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CHILD STUDY. 








HE Child Study Round Table met in 
Room 10, Technical High School, 
Harrisburg, Friday, December 27, with 
Prof. J. S. Heiges, Dean of the Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, 
in the chair. After some brief opening 
words of welcome by the President, Miss 
Mae Virginia Black, of Wilkes-Barre, was 
introduced, who presented some 


PHASES OF THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM OF 
‘TEACHING. 


There has been so much controversy be- 
tween the Froebelian teachers and the expo- 
nents of the Montessori system, that it gives 
me courage to say what the use of the 
Montessori materials has done for my pupils 
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in the first grade of a public school, and what 
the Scientific Pedagogy, as well as two lately 
published books concerning the practical 
working of the method, has taught me in the 
world of observation instead of in the world 
of teaching. 

That there has been any discussion stamps 
the system as of moment. It takes intelligent 
people to see both sides of a question. But 
there have been those who have not even seen 
the materials who have pointedly said, “It 
isn’t new; it’s a fad.” And they say it with 
a gusto too—just like a king, “ Off with his 
head !” 

It’s very true, I agree, that this system is 
not a method of reading, neither is it a 
method of writing; but it does signify that 
the spirit within the child is so developed 
toward the keenest observation that in the 
reading (and I have the Pollard Method) the 
pupils are more apt in the observation of the 
text. And if by this or any known method 
we can train the child to succeed in the tac- 
tile. motor and visual senses to a greater 
degree, let us not be selfish but rather give 
honor to whom honor is due. 

Dr. Montessori does not direct the pupil 
verbally, but removes obstacles and lets the 
child attain perfection by self-discipline. The 
teacher must have the capacity to observe the 
child in his work, as well as an interest in 
such effort. The educator urges us not to 
use artificial stimuli, such as prizes, medals, 
etc., but rather awaken in the child the desire 
to know and the zeal of a worker, also, to 
recognize that knowledge is worth while 
though he can not state such a fact in so 
many words. 

It was from the late Miss Caroline Faber 
that I learned the lesson of concentration on 
the child’s subjects. She said, “ Never enter 
the school without a prayer for patience, a 
desire to help. And be sure you know how to 
grit your teeth in apparent defeat with the 
child problem. Smile, pray and direct.” 

If we in this work eliminate ourselves to 
the children the young will reveal themselves 
to us in the truth of their childish natures. 
It is by a habitual and profitable use of our 
hidden energies that we each may hope to 
direct some child to the higher path. Let us 
put them on the right track and know that 
the future brings its own reward. 

We all acknowledge children to be nothing 
more nor less than little human beings. They 
are not as strong as adults; their brains are 
not seasoned by experience. They need more 
direction than adults. But their potential 
capacities are human. What is good for an 
adult must be good, in a modified form, for 
the child. 

Lessons.—There are three chief character- 
istics in the giving of lessons: Brevity is the 
first. As Dante says, “Let thy words be 
counted.” In the preparation of lessons, great 
care must be given in weighing the value of 
words to be used. The second is Simplicity. 
Next to and similar to the first, the teacher 
must choose those words that most easily tell 
the truth. The third characteristic of a lesson 
is its objectivity. The personality of the 
teacher must disappear. The object alone that 
is to be presented to the child must be in 
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evidence. The lesson is really an explana- 
tion of the object and the use that can be 
made of it. We are expected not to tell a 
child that he has made a mistake, for fear 
he will make an undue effort and spoil the 
spontaneous activity. 

Dr. Montessori objects to the useless words 
used by teachers in instruction. For instance, . 
in teaching the two colors blue and red, a 
teacher says: “Guess what I have in my 
mind or in my hand.” This may stimulate 
and ‘that, in itself, is incorrect teaching. It 
also attracts the child’s attention by means of 
a falsehood. They cannot possibly guess cor- 
rectly because they have never been directed 
toward the color blue or red. “Look at the 
sky. What color is it? What is the color 
of my dress? of that ribbon? Look at this 
ball in my hand. It is blue.” Do you know 
what color cherries are? Do you know the 
color of burning coals? They are red.” 

In the mind of the child is a confused mass 
of sky, apron or dress, ball, red, blue. It 
is a big effort to present the lesson in this 
way, and a greater effort for the child to 
think blue out of that confusion. 

The true way to present a color after a 
period of silence, is to say, “ This is blue”— 
of course having something large and blue. 
“This is red,” having a red object. Then 
“Hand me blue; hand me red.” Following 
these efforts say, “What is this? What is 
that?” If errors are made, drop the lesson 
or fatigue will arise. At the next lesson, do 
the same as before and trust to the reception 
that the child is capable of giving it. 

Sergi, the worker of Italian teachers, said, 
“To-day in the social world an imperative 
need makes itself felt—the re-construction of 
educational methods.” Now, as you are 
aware, this kind of victory means regenera- 
tion for the child, the man. _ 

We must not alone be scientifically pre- 
pared for our work, but we must possess the 
spirit of observation, and sympathy for the 
child. After acquiring the scientific spirit we 
are not finished. We must prepare the school 
for observation by the teacher. The true 
school must permit free natural manifesta- 
tions of the child if in the school scientific 
pedagogy is to receive its birth. Many edu- 
cators say, “We have social liberty.” Yes, 
that refers only to the liberation of a country, 
of a class, or even of a thought. What must 
inspire this true pedagogy is the universal 
liberty ! 

You who may say, “ That principle is mani- 
fest in our present-day pedagogy,” will see 
the error of your words at just one thought. 
Think of the stationary desks and chairs in 
the school rooms. This sort of school room 
apparatus has been constructed and installed 
in rooms for the education of children, in 
such a way as to allow the child to be 
visible in all his immobility, so says Dr. 
Montessori, to repress every movement of the 
child. These pieces of furniture are so ar- 
ranged as to force the children to be hygieni- 
cally uncomfortable. These carefully meas- 
ured desks and chairs are the results of the 
application of science in the schools. They 
followed the anthropological study of the 
child in the making. Even if these seats were 
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not daily, hourly, conducive to spinal curva- 
ture, they are still hygienically unfit because 
of the improper cleaning of the rooms, be- 
cause the seats and desks can not be moved. 
It is the conquest of liberty that is needed, 
and this will arrive when the mechanism of 
the desks and seats is made conducive to an 
upright vertebral column. When a child has 
permission to place a chair and table where 
he wishes, he will recognize an error if the 
chair or table falls and produces a noise. By 
this means he learns to accommodate his acts 
to the time and place and gains poise and 
command, that will aid him through life. 

The keynote of this Italian method is “ ob- 
servation ” by the teacher and “liberty” in the 
child’s acts. And this liberty must be di- 
rected activity. An individual is not disci- 
plined when he has been rendered mute and 
immobile as a paralytic. His condition is 
then one of annihilation! A truly disciplined 
child or adult is one who is master of him- 
self, one who dares control his actions from 
the power within. 

Relate story of “My Millionaire Uncle”— 
Fufu and Fufetta—luncheon—tears—caresses 
—first gentle movements of a soul of the 
naughty boy crushed because disturbed by 
teacher. 

Relate: A child had group of children about 
her—she was talking and gesticulating. Dr. 
M. saw she was showing how to make the 
sign of the Cross, say the morning prayer, 
etc. But the teacher went to her and hastily 
took her arms and said, “Be still.” Relate: A 
child who always made misdirected move- 
ments, one morning began to move tables from 
one place to another. Immediately the di- 
rectors compelled him to stand still and let 
the tables alone. Yet these were the first 
co-ordinated movements, that child had ever 
shown. After this the child began to be 
happy whenever he knew he could move and 
place small objects. Relate: A child trying 
to fill small pail with sand, pail partly filled, 
the nurse desiring to move on said, “ Here, I’ll 
fill your pail!” The boy’s face clouded. You 
see the value of allowing the boy fill his pail? 
It was not the sand he wanted so much as 
that he wished to succeed in filling the pail. 
This is when ignorant nurse-girls often kill 
the first co-ordinated stirrings of a child’s life. 
Many mothers and teachers do the same, 
though in a less number of instances, accord- 
ing of course to their study of the “child 
problem.” 

The first foundation of discipline must lie 
in the child’s idea of “good” and “ evil.” He 
must be shown the differences between good 
activities and bad activities. He must not con- 
found good with immobility, and “evil with 
activity!” 

Many children do not reach one phase of 
independence until they enter the public 
school. The children are washed, combed, 
dressed, hooked up, and wrapped up by some 
one, instead of taking the time, when the 
children are three years of age, to teach each 
of the above acts. It is these acts performed 
by the children themselves that make them 
both active and independent. It is the duty 
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of mothers to teach these things to children 
that they may help themselves. 

When such principles as this method advo- 
cates are established, the system of prizes and 
rewards will be abolished. A child disciplined 
through liberty will soon desire the prize only 
of that inward satisfaction derived from an 
act well done—a birth of a new personal 
power! A wealthy lady visited one of the 
childhood houses last year and took with her 
a box of shining medals, each tied with a 
bright ribbon. She said, “ Your directress will 
tie these on the breasts of those children who 
are cleverest and the best.” As the instructor 
took the box, a very intelligent boy cried out, 
“Not to the boys, please, not to the boys.” 
This child knew that he stood at the head of 
his class in work well done, and he did not 
wish to be offended by a prize. Not knowing 
how to defend his dignity, he submitted the 
power of his masculinity. 

The Discipline—Can We Secure It?—The 
periods of silence that this educator advances 
certainly mean a great deal to us American 
teachers. I have always permitted my class 
to sleep, as it were, a few moments during 
each session, by laying their heads upon their 
folded arms, but turning their faces to the 
windows in order to breathe pure air. How- 
ever, after this brief sleep, the children’s 
minds appeared to be in a haze, and a stimu- 
lus would have to be given, by raising arms 
above the head, or a story told. 

With the “silence period” my children sit 
erect, drop the chin and then close the eyelids. 
You see the eyes are already looking down- 
ward. This insures a smooth countenance, 
and I work for that repose. It means refine- 
ment too. I have on my front wall a large 
picture of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. I say 
to the class, “Let us look at our beautiful 
picture of the Christ mother and babe.” They 
look for a minute, then “Silence.” Can you 
substitute a more beautiful thought for a 
growing and developing mind? After this 
period the study proceeds with a feeling of 
happiness. If I did not have in my class a 
child who, because he is not normal, does the 
wrong thing almost incessantly, I think this 
year’s work and pleasure would be akin to 
heaven, for that place must be peaceful. 

The exercises that train a child to do things 
well, to touch and not break objects, and to 
be self-controlled are surely the ones we wish 
to consider. There is really nothing entirely 
new in the pedagogical idea, but it is the 
vivid manner with which Dr. Montessori has 
presented it, and then she emphasizes the 
“ spirit” of the teacher, which must be that of 
an observer and director instead of an in- 
structor. As my superintendent very recently 
said, “It is far better to direct in the disci- 
plinary field than to correct, after an act of 
disobedience.” And this is what I have en- 
deavored to do to, direct how to study, how to 
save time, how to pass from one place to 
another in quietness, how to treat each other 
with kind thought instead of being unkind 
and then craving another’s pardon. 

This is the time of a child’s life when the 
muscular training and the acquisition of 
equilibrium are most easily controlled, and, as. 
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psychologists have long ago learned the im- 
portance of nascent stages of development, it 
is of great importance that we as teachers 
should not permit this youthful age to pass 
without proper exercises for development. 
This line of procedure means that the lan- 
guages will be presented at a younger age than 
at present, which by actual experience has 
been found to be an improvement on the pres- 
ent mode of languages in the high school. 

When a child becomes absorbed in doing 
something, he has taken another step on the 
road to discipline. Every time he really ac- 
complishes something he has undertaken, he 
is training his positive will power. In such 
games as lesson on zero, when he learns to 
restrain his impulses, he is training his powers 
of inhibition. Just as in teaching writing, the 
acquisition of the muscular movement should 
come before the writing, so must the will be 
developed through arranged exercises which 
are also mental and practical. 

There are three stages in child develop- 
ment when considering his capacity in per- 
forming an operation: 1. A subconscious one, 
in which the child by effort succeeds in doing 
a thing, but is unable to reproduce it at will, 
a-la-infant acts; 2. A conscious stage when 
the child can :.ccomplish an act, but is liable 
to mistakes; and 3. The mastered act which 
permits the child to respond in a voluntary 
manner to a command. 

Obedience acknowledges a similar form of 
development. At a first command the child 
is confused, is psychically deaf, does not per- 
form the act. In the second he hears but is 
unable to respond physically in a short time 
and he is called slow; while in the third 
phase the child responds in a cheerful and 
prompt manner. Here he has reached the 
power of self-discipline and possesses the 
poise and calm that control his actions and 
assist broadly in his moral life. 

By these observations you will note that 
the fundamental principles of this new-old 
method, are the complete l’berty of the child, 
and the using of every atom of the child’s 
natural energy. That true liberty must be 
active and never passive. The liberty of the 
child must have, as its boundary line, the col- 
lective interest or the desire not to offend or 
harm others. 

The confusion of compulsion and discipline 
is unnecessary to the thinker, for in the former 
another person is required. Discipline is from 
within; it is a capacity for self-control. The 
possession of vagrant mental force is notice- 
able in all young people and in many adults. In 
youth the child must be given an exercise 
that he likes, so that by a spontaneous interest 
he may accomplish a required piece of work. 
In old days or olden ways he must do things 
whether he wishes to do them or not. But 


even at that, a child can only accomplish, . 


because he has first learned to take care of 
his mental flights. 

Discipline is not associated with pain, either 
mental or. physical, but distress always ac- 
companies compulsion. The fact that no 
pupil is permitted to transgress against 
another’s welfare decides that this discipline 
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is one of liberty, the same as an adult in his 
civic life. While the second rule is guided 
by the truth of a reverence for the child’s 
personality, and a faith that liberty for the 
child is the prerequisite of its growth. We 
must be converted to the idea that any un- 
necessary restriction in a child’s life is a crime. 

The freedom presented to them is absolute, 
the only exception being that no one must be 
allowed to hurt or wound another’s feelings. 
The self-discipline of the child is the interest 
he possesses in his directed work or study. 
If a child is naughty he is treated as if he 
were ill. He is isolated in a corner, or to 
the front of the room; he has his table and 
chair facing the pupils, and the fact that he 
observes the happy occupations in time pro- 
duces within his little soul a similar desire. 
The directresses do not antagonize the pupils 
by external applications, nor do they give 
verbal chastisement. 

The one concerted group work in the Italian 
school is the “lesson in silence.” It originally 
was intended as a lesson for one of the 
senses—the hearing, but the moral effect pro- 
duced by this lesson far exceeds the impor- 
tance of the first. 

Every piece of apparatus, every detail of 
technique, is based upon this pertinent fact, 
that one person can not be educated by another 
person. If a pupil is to be educated, he must 
do it himself. The child who persists in re- 
moving and replacing the top of a soap dish 
in his room is having a stereognostic exercise. 
He is having the same kind of sense training 
when he takes the tin cake cutter representing 
Santa Claus, and tries to fit it over the freshly 
cut dough on the table. When he carries a 
pound of eggs home from the grocer, he 
realizes that a pound of puffed rice is much 
less in weight, and he then secures a railroad 
pass to the world of baric. measure. At 
another time he may play with the water 
running from the hot and cold faucets and 
at the psychic moment he knows the degrees 
of the thermic world. Have you ever seen 
a child try to see why the flies get up into a 
fly-catcher, and wonder if they can’t get out? 
He is nearing the interesting creative world 
though he is not conscious of such a signifi- 
cant act. 

It may be interesting to note that all the 
movements in touching are directed from left 
to right, so the muscular habits conducive to 
the writing may be firmly established. 
Through the numerous exercises in touching 
different kinds of surfaces the child acquires 
a sureness in handling objects that is quite 
alluring, for how many of us have seen pet 
gifts, etc., broken by clumsy fingers when the 
reason has been non-trained and undeveloped 
fingers. My pupils, instead of the Italian 
noon lunches, have birthday parties at which 
napkins of paper are passed by the hostesses 
or two hosts, as the case may be. Then from 
trays the guests take a cake, a piece of fruit, 
a sandwich, or whatever the parents have 
sent. Never have we had one thing dropped. 
And several times we had dishes of ice cream 
when the six-year-old pupil has carried four 
plates on his little trays. I also have my jars 
and vases filled with water by the pupils, and 
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then two or three set about to arrange the 
colors. 

One day last fall a tiny boy had placed a 
beautiful red geranium with a group of yellow 
and white chrysanthemums. I saw the red 
flower swearing at the yellow, but I pinched 
myself to see what would occur. In a very 
few minutes a little girl walked over to the 
little boy, whispered quietly to him and re- 
turned to her seat. He got up and, as quietly 
as she, went to the brown jug, took out the 
red flower, rearranged the yellow and white as 
he had seen me do when passing the different 
windows, and I wondered what he would do 
with the red flower. Would he get another 
dish—would it be a small or a large one? He 
looked where the receptacles are kept and 
selected one about five inches tall and an inch 
wide at the neck, went out into the hall, filled 
it with water and deliberately placed the cheer- 
ful geranium in his vase and what do you 
think he did with it? Tiptoed to the little 
girl’s desk and placed it in front of her. I 
could have clapped my hands, I was so pleased. 
It was his tacit expression of gratitude to 
her. That boy does not have in his home the 
beauty that ought to be his. What a boon a 
real school room environment can be to chil- 
dren who lack home culture! 

One boy was so active that he found 
it extremely difficult to compose his little body 
for silence. I told him to think only of the 
“Sistine Madonna” and the Christ Child. I 
have seen that boy grow tired doing a printing 
lesson from the Pollard Speller, and, laying 
down his pencil, he would gaze at that picture 
until I felt I could see the love enter his eyes, 
and later he resumed his work. 

The spirit of the work—it is all worth 
while. Mothers and teachers alike will feel 
the influence upon children when the parents 
and teachers have so immersed themselves in 
the spirit of observation, and in a faith in the 
child’s present opportunity! 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher tells a story of a 
neighbor in the country who, recognizes the 
“Folding-up-fever” in every child’s life. 
One day this plain country woman had finished 
ironing a shirt-waist and while her back was 
turned, her young child grabbed the waist and 
wrinkled it up past endurance or wear. Of 
course the woman was cross. But she thought, 
“He doesn’t know that he has ruined it for 
wear, so I’ll give him a wash cloth.” She did 
and for a long time, and at different times 
too, that child “entertained” himself you 
will say, but he trained his fingers to fold and 
fold, also to hold firmly the cloth of rough 
material in his hand. Here was a real Mon- 
tessori mother, though she did not go through 
a scientific procedure of thought and results. 
This is where the educator is the leader. She 
does things having a purpose. That woman 
only felt that she was gaining time in which 
to work. 

Sand Paper Letters—It is a rare permission 
that some of us possess, that of using any 
device whereby our teaching may be most 
effective. After reading all the articles writ- 
ten by M. S. S. McClure and several women, 
I studied Scientific Pedagogy written by Dr. 
Marie Montessori, which deals with her 
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method of teaching and her didactic materials. 
Besides these chances for information, I was 
kept in touch with Miss George and her work, 
through the American “ House of Childhood,”. 
which is really an office where the materials 
may be seen and purchased when desired. 

At the opening of the school in September, 
I was partly prepared with material to begin 
an experiment I had planned while summering 
in the mountains. From sand paper I had 
cut all the printed letters of the alphabet, each 
letter four inches high, and a quarter of an 
inch wide. These were pasted on stiff card 
board 6 by 9 inches in size. With this one 
alphabet, I accomplished in eighteen and one- 
half days what it had taken two to two and 
a half months to do in other years. 

As we use the Pollard Method I was com- 
pelled to teach the printed forms first. Dr. 
Montessori teaches only script, and frequently 
she finds pupils who can make all the alphabet 
but who do not know the sounds the let- 
ters represent. I taught the sound of each 
letter as I presented the sand-paper letter. 
To each child in a class of eight or ten, I gave 
a letter, and taking his index finger of his 
right hand in mine, I guided it over the letter 
in the direction of making it ten times. I 
then asked him to do the same. If he did it 
correctly I left him; if not, I simply, without 
speaking, guided his finger once more and 
left him, to guide the second pupil. What 
were the others doing? They were in rest 
position listening to my sounds as I guided 
pupil after pupil with different sounds. 

The next lesson found those several sounds 
on the board. Here is when I had to return 
to group teaching, only as they stood in a 
group, as I questioned each one alone. I 
find that individual speaking in a conversa- 
tional tone tends to quietness in a school room 
and aids the child in forming habits that will 
not need breaking in later life. Following this 
lesson I placed a letter in print upon their 
slates. This was made two inches high, and 
with crayon. A pencil was given them and 
over and over they followed the contour of 
each letter, sounding in a whisper, just so 
that I could hear if it were correct or not. 
Frequently a pupil would say, “I made one on 
my slate.” This is the spontaneous activity of 
which Dr. Montessori speaks and which has 
given her such great satisfaction in her work. 

This sounding—do you think it must cause 
confusion to the ous intent upon their 
work? No. There seems to arise from such 
an exercise, much consideration for others 
who are also working. One thing, above all 
others, has impressed itself upon me and m 
labors—that of being more patient. So muc 
so that I have learned to wait until a pupil 
has thought out what he wishes to say. I feel 
that this year’s class are going to be better 
prepared, are going to possess a better founda- 
tion for future study and will truly know how 
to study and secure knowledge for themselves. 

In hearing pupils recite words from the 
speller or read from primer or reader, I have 
said, “Look very quietly at this word, this 
line.” I look also. Soon a hand goes up 
softly, so as not to disturb the ones still intent 
upon the printed page. Others follow. 
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When I feel that no advantage will be gained 
by waiting, I ask the owner of the hand last 
raised to tell me the words or story. It has 
taken him the longest to study and succeed. 
He must be encouraged more than the others. 

We, as a class, are now approaching a 
place when the hand is not raised unless the 
pupil is positive of the truth. At first mistakes 
were made, now they wish to be sure, and I 
wait till they secure the truth through their 
own efforts. When you know that I have 
always thought military discipline necessary to 
a child’s future salvation, and you realize 
that through my study of this woman’s efforts 
I have learned how to guide the child into the 
right paths to secure knowledge worthy of the 
man; you will see that I have been indeed 
changed. 

Sometimes in September I had to take a 
grip upon myself to keep from saying, Next, 
do you know that word? or even say part of 
the sounds as a leader to the pupil. All this 
I have compelled myself to observe and do. 

The difference in the graded stimuli is 
plainly seen, for when the same didactic ma- 
terial is presented to deficients it will make 
education possible, while with normal chil- 
dren it will provoke auto-education. It is in 
using the solid geometric units that the eye 
is educated to the differential perception of 
dimensions. With a deficient, more strongly 
contrasted stimuli would have to be presented 
first, and later these objects, the normal 
child observes the relation between the size 
of opening and that of the object. He is inter- 
ested and shows this attention and interest 
by the facial expression. If he mistakes he 
sometimes shakes the object or feels about the 
contour, but he learns that a two-inch diam- 
eter cylinder cannot be placed in an opening 
one and one-half inches wide. Though he 
does not know the term, inches! Here the 
didactic material controls the errors. It is 
in these errors that the educational impor- 
tance of these materials is found. This self- 
correction leads the child to compare. the 
various pieces by concentrating his attention 
upon the differences in dimension. It is in 
this comparison that the psycho-sensory exer- 
cise lies. Here it is the auto-education which 
acts, for no teacher must interfere in the 
slightest way. You would not say that a 
teacher can furnish the agility which a pupil 
acquires through gymnastics, it is necessary 
that the pupil perfect himself through his own 
efforts. It is very nearly the same in the 
education of the senses. 

One of the materials for the education of 
senses is the series of ten cubes, the first hav- 
ing an inch square base, the largest having 
five for base. It is the game of seeking the 
one that ought to form the base (the largest, 
of course) and selecting the correct one for 
each successive top. Dr. Montessori gives 


this gain to her pupils of four years, and says: 


that a six-year-old child in the elementary 
schools would take longer time to build than 
her four-year-old, because her pupils have 
been led up to the game by graded stimuli. In 
my class of twenty-one new children in Sep- 
tember I found each one studied seriously as 
to which to plate on the table as a base of a 
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tower. Several began with the second largest. 
One began with next to largest and others 
built in different modes. One child whom I 
have observed closely, because she is the 
sixth of seven children and is very cross-eyed, 
but of robust chest, began by putting the small 
one on top of the next smallest, holding them 
in her hand till she could not hold them still; 
then she proceeded in the same way, using 
her table in lieu of the hand. I said, “Give 
me the smallest.” She did. “Give me the 
largest.” She handed the next to largest, 
smiled, so did I, but looking inquiringly at 
the one left, she then looked and said, “Oh, 
this!” I said, “This is the largest.” She 
passed her hand over the top and said, “ Yes, 
this is the largest,” “but this” (touching the 
smallest cube) “is the tiny one.” I said 
quietly, “ This is the smallest.” “ Now, where 
does the tower rest while we go home?” She 
gurgled and pointed to the corner of the shelf 
where it belonged, and proceeded to place the 
cubes as the pupils are taught when they first 
enter school. “A place for everything and 
everything in place,” is a rule that is rigidly 
observed. 

Those students of experimental psychology, 
as well as many teachers, will find this educa- 
tional method of great interest. The didactic 
materials render auto-education possible and 
allow a methodical education of the senses. 
The child, with some direction, must work out 
his own salvation, as it were, just as a pupil 
of piano music works his art to success. This 
he could not do without some direction, but 
with that direction he must act and think for 
himself to achieve success. Place cubes in 
one part of the room, and have the pupil carry 
them one by one to a table. He gains poise 
and strengthens his memory. 

One great point that Dr. Montessori ad- 
vances is few stimuli strongly: contrasting, as 
red and blue, the shortest rod beside the 
longest; the thinnest beside the thickest, etc. 
But passing from these to very slight differ- 
ences in length and size. 

To Secure Muscular Habits for Writing— 
When a child repeatedly moves his fingers 
about an inset he wears a channel in his brain 
which permits or compels him each time he 
commences to touch the inset, to finish it. He 
now possesses a habit of muscular movement, 
but before he can do a writing lesson he must 
learn the control of a pencil. 

Next he receives an inset. It is set down 
on a piece of paper. The form is taken out 
and the child, with a colored pencil, traces 
around the outside of the inside figure. He 
is permitted to fill this picture with strokes, 
being told not to go outside the line. At first 
the lines are a mixture of curves, angles, etc. 
Soon they show a few parallel lines and the 
best efforts produce a well-colored shape of 
the inset used. He has automatically gained 
control of the pencil. He may be ready to 
write. But first he must know the contour of 
letters by touching with fingers, than tracing 
about with stick. Later, the real writing oc- 
curs. The control obtained by these little 
people over their own movements makes all 
marvel who have seen them. 

I tried the zero game. I said, “Show me 
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They did so. “Show me two 
They did. “Who can put 
a zero on the “floor?” One child make a 
large one. “Bring me zero pieces of chalk.” 
One of the last arrivals brought me four 
pieces. That was evidently only a surmise on 
his part. After five attempts I succeeded in 
having a child. come to me with her hand 
closed and as I extended mine to receive the 
crayon, she opened her hand and smiled in a 
delighted mood. “Yes,” I said, “zero means 
nothing!” “Smile zero times.” That was a 
poser, but all but one little girl succeeded in 
either securing a reposeful face or a trown. 
They certainly did enjoy that game. 

This same little girl was the one with whom 
I had to present the spectrum in several les- 
sons as I have written in Primary Education 
for January. She persisted in calling blue, 
yellow, and reversing them. But by following 
the mode laid down by Madame Montessori, 
I succeeded in having her acquire, willing, the 
— and the arrangement beginning with 
red. 

The game in the chromatic exercise places 
sixty-four colors in a mass on the table. Eight 
pupils play. The one who deals is asked to 
give a blue. He does so. Another asks for a 
violet, etc., until the dealer makes a mistake, 
then the deal goes to the child next to him. 
When each child has his eight colors before 
him, the party tries to see who can arrange 
them from lightest tint to darkest shade. The 
one who does this stunt is the winner. You 
can readily see of what intense interest this 
may be and what a perfect knowledge of 
colors may be obtained. The other game is 
to carry the tint desired and go to another 
place for it and return with it, the same as in 
game of cubes. 

We will find correcting a pupil in the use 
of these materials is unnecessary for, if the 
pupil be given more time and experience, he 
will correct his error. We must acknowledge 
that these materials are not games (though 
they serve that purpose well), nor ways 
for the pupils to acquire information. They 
are like all educative methods, they teach the 
child to learn. It is of great moment that 
children acquire the habit of observation, and 
also the power to take in correct information 
of phenomena in one world, by one or all the 
senses. 

Parents must keep in mind one thing above 
all others, namely, “ Unnecessary restriction in 
a child’s life amounts to a crime.” You will 
all acknowledge that there are enough of the 
necessary restrictions that will serve as dis- 
ciplinary forces to the most boisterous na- 
ture. The chief attempt of this system is the 
constant one of teaching a child exactly how 
to do a thing before he is expected to do it. 
You mothers say, “Clara, take this plate of 
wafers to the ladies.” The child hurries, spills 
the cakes, and the trip from you to the guests 
ends in confusion. In this system the man- 
ner of walking would have been shown or 
directed first. The numerous lessons in 
touching and lifting and carrying always pre- 
pare for such an advent of being gracious to 
one’s guests. You understand that the 
mother expected Clara to perform a compli- 
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cated process, and she had not been prepared 
in the separate parts. Some of you may think 
this applies to the home only, but we who 
teach in school the little folks, realize the 
necessity of keen direction in parts so that 
the whole may be justified. 

Five gradations may be noted in the psycho- 
physical development of the individual.—Ani- 
mal culture and agriculture contain in them- 
selves splendid opportunities for moral edu- 
cation : 

1. The child is initiated into the observa- 
tion of the phenomena of life. By the care 
which he gives to the creatures or plants, to 
help them grow, the child comes to appre- 
ciate the care which he receives from his 
teacher and parents. 

2. He is initiated into the foresight by way 
of auto-education. When the child realizes 
that the animals thrive when he properly feeds 
and houses them, or that they suffer if he 
neglects his duties; or the plants die if not 
properly watered and protected, he begins to 
feel a mission in life. There is an inner voice 
that compels him to fulfil certain acts, with- 
out the intervention of his teacher or parent, 
and he is thus led to an auto-education. The 
rewards are flowers upon the plants, new life 
in the barnyard. 

3. The child is initiated into the virtue of 
patience and into confident expectation, which 
in itself is a form of faith and of philosophy 
of life. When a child plants seeds and waits 
to see the shapeless plant that arrives above 
the ground, to be followed, in time, by blos- 
som and fruit, how some plants obtain a rapid 
life, how others as fruit trees are of slow 
growth, he settles himself into an attitude of 
peacefulness and awaits God’s own budding- 
time. 

4. The child is inspired by a feeling for 
nature which is continued by the daily mar- 
vels of creation. The manifestations of life 


interest the child, and he observes the actions 


of earth-worms, and the transition of con- 
tents of a cocoon to the beautiful big moth 
with a feeling akin to reverence. 

5. So the child follows the natural way of 
development of the human race. This evolu- 
tion of the man harmonizes with that of hu- 
manity through such an education. 

Man passed from the natural life to~ the 
artificial through agriculture. And when he 
discovered the secret of intensifying the pro- 
duction of the soil, he was given the reward 
of civilization. 


The next subject was presented by Dr. 
A. B. Bunn Van Ormer, of Shippensburg. 
A profitable discussion resulted. 


THE MORAL NATURE OF THE CHILD AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ITS NURTURE. 


Two attitudes toward the problem of 
moral nurture are to be found to-day 
among persons who have to do with things 
educational. Some persons ignore the 
problem. Chicago’s famous report on its 
educational problems indexes a multitude 
of things from the selection and the duties 
of a janitor to things more and to things 
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less significant; it has no word on the 
problem of moral development. Wiscon- 
sin’s manual, issued by its state department, 
of education, devotes pages to the teach- 
ing of each of the many branches included 
in the curriculum; it disposes of the moral 
nurture problem in three lines, thirty words 
all told. But the problem is not thus 
ignored by all. 

Fundamental to any sane and safe pro- 
cedure in the process of moral nurture 
lies the correct answer to the question, 
“What is the nature of the moral nature 
of the child?” To this question four an- 
swers have been given: 

1. Some have asserted the moral de- 
pravity of the child in terms so pronounced 
that no practical educational procedure 
other than that of repression could be 
sanctioned for a moment. This answer 
is the one to which the mother subscribed 
who said, “ John, go out and see what Sam 
is doing and tell him to stop.” The child 
being totally depraved can not but do 
wrong things of his own initiative, and is 
therefore to be repressed. This is a 
dangerous theory, or answer to our ques- 
tion, on which to build a practice of edu- 
cation. 

2. Some have asserted the total goodness 
of the child. Lord Palmerston, Froebel 
and Rousseau are to be named among 
these. This answer is the one of the two 
we might prefer to accept, were there not 
most stubborn facts that almost or en- 
tirely block our way to an acceptance. So 
stubborn are these facts that both Huxley 
and Spencer were led to give expression 
to their disposition to choose the former 
raiher than the latter of the two replies. 

3. A third answer has been made. The 
“like a sheet of white paper” view as 
asserted by Locke has held the field in 
many a mind. The theory is interesting 
and is simplicity itself when we turn to the 
practice based on it; its only drawback is 
the fact that it utterly breaks down the 
minute one has anything to do with chil- 
dren. A bachelor’s business, and little 
more, are to be found in this answer. 

4. A fourth answer asks for considera- 
tion. It rejects, or asks us to reject, each 
of the other three answers. It denies the 
badness, the goodness and the simile of 
Locke. It asserts the fact of the non- 
moral nature of the moral nature of the 
child. It holds to the fact that the child 
represents the “raw material of morality,” 
to use Prof. Sully’s phrase. This raw 
material ‘has elements, instinctive tenden- 


cies, that can furnish a growth of immor- 
ality, or a growth of morality, according 
to the treatment accorded the developing 
nature. q 

With this hasty introduction the confer- 
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ence was opened, the round table allowed 
to talk. As a guide to the conference the 
following questions were used and many 
of them were dealt with, both by those 
attending the round table and by the one 
conducting the conference. 


II. MORAL NATURE OF CHILD. 


(Ask by number for the question you would 
like to have discussed.) 


1. What occasions for the development of 
the moral nature arise in school work? 

2. Which branches of the curriculum are 
the most fruitful in possibilities of moral help- 
fulness? 

3. In what respects are school practices in 
danger of touching the moral nature nega- 
tively, undesirably from the moral view-point? 

4. Is there an ethical justification of extra- 
neous incentives? 

5. Is there an ethical justification of an ap- 
peal to emulation? 

6. What application of the law of “ Habitu- 
ation to motive” should be made in school 
work? 

7. What is the relative value of the direct 
and the indirect methods of presenting moral 
nurture material? What psychological law 
or laws can be made to throw light on the 
solution of this problem of the “direct” and 
the “indirect” in moral nurture? 

8. What is to be said of the attempt to de- 
velop the moral nature by references to nega- 
tive qualities and by negative references? 

9. What should be the attitude of the school 
to the “wild oats” theory of moral develop- 
ment? 

10. Does the moving picture constitute an 
ethical problem for the schools? The homes? 
The churches? 

11. What is to be done with reference to the 
moving picture? 

12. What is the best thing that can be done 
for adolescents along the line of moral nur- 
ture? 

13. At what age do ideals become permanent 
and determinative? 

14. What factors in the community may co- 
operate with or counteract the efforts of the 
school? 

15. What is the School's duty, in view of the 
answer to No. 14? 

16. In what practical ways can school and 
home and church unite in the moral nurture 
problem? 

17. Has work of a manual kind any value in 
the formation of character? 

18. Has play a value in the formation of 
character? 


Miss Helen K. Yerkes, Philadelphia, made 
answer to the question, “ How can a closer 
co-operation be brought about between the 
school and the community,” 


Supt. Geo. C. Marks, of Sewickly, was 
elected President of the Child Study 
Round Table, and Miss Mary C. Witman, 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School, 
Shippensburg, Secretary, for the ensuing 
year. 











